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If I might give a short. hint to an impartial writer it would be to tell. him his fate. Tf he resolves to venture upon the dangerous precipice of telling undiassed 
truth, let him proclaim war with mankind—neither to give nor to take quarter, If he tells the crimes of great msn, they fall upon him with the tron hands of the 
law ; if he tells them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both sides, and 


then he may go on fearless,—Dz For. 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL. 


THE QUEENS MUSSENGER. 


We have good authority for stating that a few days ago 
M. de Giers conveyed to Lord Augustus Loftus a com- 
munication from the Czar, in which His Majesty expressed 
his intention of occupying Merve. It is also rumoured—but 
we cannot believe it possible—that a secret agreement has 
been concluded on the subject between the English and 


Russian Governments. 
een ee 


On the subject of Count Schouvaloff’s mission at Pesth we 
hear from our Vienna correspondent that, while the Russian 
Government is determined to carry out the Berlin treaty in 
its entirety, it will, if the Porte continues to hesitate to carry 
out the stipulatious in favour of Montenegro and Greece, con- 
tinue to occupy Roumelia until they are fully executed, 

Ribistigs it 6 

A Bulgarian deputation recently addressed the Inter- 
national Commission at Philippopolis. It was composed of 
twelve “‘ notables” of the country, and, in the first instance, 
applied to Baron Kallay, the Austrian Commissioner. He 
informed them the Commission had no right to go a single 
step beyond the limits laid down by the Berlin Treaty, but 
within these limits Bulgaria would obtain a political and 
financial organisation with which all Bulgarians would be 
completely satisfied, although the Mussulman minority 
should not be oppressed. Herr Kallay added that he would 
learn the Bulgarian language, and that, if the International 
Commission declined to receive the memorandum prepared 


by the deputation, there could certainly be no objection 
to their presenting a copy to each individual member. 
The English Commissioner received them favourably, 
although he could not consent to accept the memo- 


jrandum officially without being previously informed of 


its contents. He corroborated his Austrian colleague’s 
promises, and hoped to be able to introduce some sort 
of self-government in Bulgaria. Cavaliere Vernoni, the 
Italian Commissioner, first asked the delegates whether 
their memorandum was directed against the Berlin Treaty, to 
which they replied that it was naturally opposed to the 
objects contemplated by that treaty. “Do you, then, demand 
its abolition ?” asked Signor Veroni. ‘“ We are only follow- 
ing the example of Italy,” replied the delegates. ‘‘ She has 
shown that treaties can be modified.” ‘Then do not forget,” 
retorted the Italian, “that you cannot expect to obtain in 
twenty-four hours or days what we had to await with 
patience for centuries.” After some furthur conversa- 
tion the delegates retired, expressing a hope that Gari- 
baldi’s country would prove a staunch friend of their 
oppressed nation. The Russian Commissioner simply in- 
formed the deputation that, as the International Commission 
was bound by the Berlin Treaty, he doubted whether it could 
accept their memorandum. The last visit was to the Commis- 
sioner of France, who considered the text of the Bulgarian 
document much too violent. “ Europe,” said he, “ has divided 
Bulgaria in order to protect Turkey against an attack from 
the north. The Bulgarians connot oppose a decision taken 
by the whole of Europe; but they may expect complete ad- 
ministrative automony.” The deputation departed, asking, 
“Then, we are to be sacrificed to the interests of Europe ?” 
to which auestion they obtained no reply. ’ 
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Many remarks have been made in diplomatic cireles on the 
2oldness with which Lords Beaconsfield and Salisbury received 
M. Waddington’s proposition of a joint step in favour of 
Greece, which was so cordially accepted by the Foreign Office 
at Berlin. To the English objection is attributed Count 
Andrassy’s refusal to join in a note which had been agreed 
to by the Cabinets of Germany, Russia, and Italy. 

phi Net dite 


~ The new electoral law which is to be placed before the 
Italian Government will increase the number of voters from 
605,000 to about one and a-half millions, and the system 
well known under the name of scrutin de liste will be adopted. 
No electoral district is to return more than five members. 

; ikea 


We have it on good authority that, although General Kauf- 
mann has already received his commission as Minister of 
War, he will, nevertheless, remain at his post in Turkestan 
until next spring. The month selected for his return is April, 
but, in the event of affairs still remainirg critical in Central 
Asia, the Governor-General will delay his departure till they 
improve, as the Czar thinks it inadvisable that a fresh ad- 
ministrator should be sent to Turkestan while such tension 
exists between Russian and ws over the Afghan Ques- 


tion. 
me > 


The twelve Austrian officers who have obtained three years’ 
leave in order to serve the Shah of Persia have already 


arrived on the Caspian, en route to Teheran. They are to 


take with them from Rescht three batteries of four-inch 
Uchatius bronze guns and two batteries of mountain 
mortars, which the Shah has purchased from the Austrian 


Government. 
eect pee 


_ We understand that the Austrian Government proposes to 
confer on Archduke Ludwig, the Emperor’s brother, the title 
of Viceroy of (Austrian) Poland. The sympathy of the 
Archduke for the Poles has long been known, and he has 
for some time been president of the Academy of Cracow. 

= aaeeaiinainaths 

Reports are current in St. Petersburg official circles that 
General Lomakin has suffered severe losses in his engage- 
‘ments with the Yekke Turcomans. The nomads have attacked 
his communications with desperate bravery, but the arrival of 
Cossack reinforcements from the Caspian has enabled the 
Russian commander to drive them back. The expedition is 
now advancing upon Merve at the rate of twenty versts 
(fifteen miles) a day. General Lomakin is desirous of finish- 
ing the campaign before winter sets in. 

socinaieestieosadiies 

It is announced that the Pope will hold a Consistory at 
Rome early in February of next year. 

The Chinese Ambassador Extraordinary Choon-Koi, 
despatched to Russia for the purpose of settling the Kulja 
Question, is expected to arrive at St. Petersburg in December. 

The Nihilist leader, Deutsch, who is believed to have been 
concerned in the assassination of General Mezentsoff, has 


effected his escape with two other political eae! from 
the citadel at Kieff, 
srcmnenesepiosiioontl 
_We understand that on the 13th instant a courier left St. 
Petersburg for Tashkant with important despatches to 
General Kaufmann, respecting the course to be pursued with 
regard to Kashgaria. 
ee 
The news of the attempt to assassinate King Humbert 
produced a most painful impression on the old Emperor of 
Germany, and the Crown Prince exclaimed, “That is the 
fate which is now prepared for kings.” 
—— 


The insurrection which has broken out in the north of 
Arabia extends over a very large district, and the town of 
Medina is blockaded by the insurgents. The two chiefs of 
the Arabs are Tussuf-Ibn-Said and Selim Dischidani. 

—_—p——— 


The object of Count Corti’s mission to London is under- 
stood to be the removal of certain differences of opinion on 
the subject of Egyptian affairs which it would not be possible 
to treat satisfactorily by an exchange of notes. On his return 
to Rome, Count Corti will take his seat in the Senate, in 
order to be able to reply to any interpellations on the subject 


of the Berlin Treaty. 
—_———@————— 


Monsignor Bianchi, late Apostolic Nuncio in Bavaria, has 
been sent to Switzerland to- renew negotiations for the re- 
sumption. between the Vatican and the Federal Government, 


~~ > 


Our Berlin correspondent writes :—Count Schouvaloff was 
charged by his Government with obtaining the consent of 
Austria to two important propositions. The first concerned 
the Russian military stations or Etappen, in Roumania, 
which the Czar thinks it absolutely necessary to keep up as 
long as his army is in Eastern Roumelia and in Bulgaria, as 
otherwise it is asserted that the Russians would not be able 
to suppress a Mohammetan insurrection, or a sudden attack 
by the Turks (!). The second relates to the continued occu- 
pation of these provinces, which should not, in the opinion of 
Count Schouvaloff, be evacuated until the Porte carries out 
the Treaty of Berlin. Count Andrassy could not at once 
agree to these proposals, although they were gilded by 
many suggestions of the possible extension of the Austrian 
Empire to the south-east, but promised to corsider them 
carefully, and it is probable that Count Schouvaloff will 
shortly return to Pesth to press the Austro-Hungarian Chan« 
cellor for a favourable answer. 

J 

It is reported that the Porte has directed a confidential 
note to the Powers, pointing out the serious difficulties 
which Prince Dondukoff’s candidature for the Bulgarian 
throne would cause in all the European provinces, and clearly 
hinting that the Prince’s personal influence is the mainspring 
of the existing troubles, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


' The twussian papers seem much.alarmed at the enthusiastic 


demonstrations with which the Austrian Archduke Charles 
Louis has been received during his late visit to the Polish 


province of Galicia. <A restoration of Poland, they say, is in 
contemplation, the first step towards the execution of this 
undertaking being the proposed appointment of the Arch- 
duke as Viceroy of Poland; and they complain that their 
Government, having its hands full of Greek, Albanian, 
Turkish, and Chinese questions, coldly looks on while the 
Russians in Galicia are being exterminated and Poland is 
being restored under the sceptre of the Hapsburgs. The 
idea of a restoration of Poland by Austria has often been 
mooted, but its realisation would be impracticable except as 
the result of a European war in which Germany and Austria 
would agree to give up their shares of Polish territory in 
order to re-establish “the necessary buffer,” as Metternich 
called it, between Europe and Russia. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that the Austrian Government 
has since 1867 shown extraordinary favour to the 
Polish nationality. As in most of the provinces of 
ancient Poland, the majority of the inhabitants of Ga- 
licia do not belong to the Polish race. They are “ Ru- 
thenians,” but, though of a different race from the Poles, 
nearly all educated people among them are as Polish in lan- 
guage and sentiment as Scotchmen are English. Now, the 
Austrian Government, by developing education in Galicia, 
making Polish the official language in the public offices, 
schools, and courts of law, and assisting in the formation of 
a Polish Academy and Universities at Cracow and Lemberg, 
has added such strength to the Polish nationality that while 
ten years ago there were fifty deputies who formed a “ Ruthe- 
nian,” or anti-Polish party in the Galician Diet, there are now 
only ten deputies of that party. This is, of course, a bitter 
disappointment to the Russian Chauvinists, who, since the 
time of Petcr the Great, have always looked upon Galicia as 
the rightful property of Russia, although it formed part of 
Poland for the last four hundred years of her existence as an 
independent State, and even its Ruthenian inhabitants speak 
a language unintelligible to the Russians, and belong to a 
religion which is the deadly enemy of the orthodox Russian 
Church. 


On the subject of Lord Beaconsfield’s speech at Guildhall, 
the Montags Revue of Berlin has the following excellent 
remarks:—“ . . . The telegrams from Livadia have 
dispersed some portion of the anxiety which impressionable 
persons felt on the subject of the preservation of peace in 
Europe. When Lord Beaconsfield, therefore, informed the 
world, in his notorious speech at Guildhall, that the English 
Cabinet was determined to appeal to the British nation in 
case the Berlin Treaty were not strictly executed by any side, 
his threats were only intended to break in open doors, since 
he already had the telegram from the Czar in his pocket, 
which gave him the very assurance he pretended to intend to 
obtain from St. Petersburg by his speech. The English 
Premier has been for years in the habit of celebrating similar 
inexpensive triumphs, and posing in a cloak of heroic deter- 
mination before the admiring British public. The mancuvre 
did not, therefore, much impress Continental statesmen.” 


We have received the following letter from our Paris Cor- 
respondent :— 

The discussion on the French Budget for 1879 will com- 
mence on Thursday next in the Chamber of Deputies. The 
public examination of this enormous Budget of two and three 
quarters milliards of francs (equal to 110,000,0002.) in rourid 
numbers, will occupy but a short time. It is supposed that 
it will be settled in a fortnight. After the discussion in the 
Chamber that in the Senate will follow, and will proceed even 
more expeditiously. In all probability, the matter will be en- 
tirely concluded nine or ten days before the commencement 
of the New Year. The Budget Commission, presided over by M. 
Gambetta, insisted upon, and the Government ended by consent- 
ing to, the remission of certain taxes, amounting to 19 million 
francs, principally on chicory and bill stamps. A remission of 
19 millions on a total of 2,750 millions is certainly not a very 
large one; but, in order to have more materially reduced 
taxation, it would have been necessary to spend less either 
on the army estimates, public education, or public works ; 
and these reductions were considered impossible, for they 
would be either dangerous or unpopular. The only other 
course open to the Government was to economise 35 millions 
on the interest of the national debt, by converting the 5 per 
cent. loans raised since the war into 4} per cent. But M. 
Gambetta, who is all-powerful both in the Chambers and in 
the country at large, vetoed this measure in his famous speech 
at Romans. The State will, therefore, continue to pay 5 per 
cent., when it could easily obtain money at 44 per cent., or 
even 4 per cent., and M. Gambetta did not conceal his reason 
for insisting upon this. He declared that the greatest care 
must be taken to avoid displeasing the native holders of the 
loan, who belong, for the most part, to the middle and 
lower middle classes; they form the most powerful voting 
element both in country districts and towns, and they would 
decidedly go against the Republic were that form of Govern- 
ment to diminish their income. It is, therefore, evident that 
the Republic could economise 35 millions, but is obliged to 
continue paying them in ordef to preserve the favour of a 
large body of electors. 

Although M. Gambetta was conscious that he was making 
himself very ridiculous by allowing himself to be fired at and 
firing at M. de Fourtou at the enormous distance on which 
the seconds fixed, his adversary would accept no apology, but 
was determined to wipe out the issue on the field of honour. 
It has, therefore, now been wiped out. 


The French Government having, in a weak moment, decided 
upon opening a lottery in aid of the Exhibition, which, by the 
way, did not in the least require it, has evoked a spirit which 
it will find difficult to repress. The rush for the tickets of 
this lottery, which were intended to be restricted to a million, 
and have now reached 12 millions, has assumed the proportions 
of a national mania. Under the Colonnade of the Bourse, 
and in numerous agencies and tobacco shops, the dealing 
with the tickets resembles transactions in stock. Tickets of 
the first series have been sold at 25 to 30 frances apiece. 
There is no particular advantage attached to this particular 
issue, and it is impossible to arrive at the grounds upon 
which holders of tickets base their belief in the chances. In 
all the daily papers appear advertisements in which persons 
who have dreamt of a certain number offer a considerable price 
to obtain it. It is understood that the largest demand for tickets 
comes from England, and that that country offers the highest 
prices. In consequence of this, it is difficult now to obtain any 
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tickets, even at three and four times their nominal value. Lot- 
tery projects are springing up in every direction, and it is even 
asserted that in very exalted circles a plan is being considered 
for instituting a lottery at the annual Exhibition of Pictures ; 
and one paper goes so far as to demand a lottery for the 
creation of a popular opera at cheap prices. In short, dreams 
of riches acquired suddenly, and of fortune bestowed by 
chance, are agitating the minds of many people to such an 
extent, that the symptoms resemble those of a general mental 
disease. But, luckily, this illness can last but a short time 
in a country where labour and economy are honoured as they 
are in France, 





It will be remembered that a number of delegates from 
the Herzegovina arrived at Pesth about ten days ago to pre- 
sent an address to the Emperor Francis Joseph. The mission 
consisted of Mohammedans, Roman Catholics, and Greek 
Catholics, and was therefore supposed to be fairly repre- 
sentative of the Herzegovinian people. It now appears, how- 
over, that the whole affair was in fact arranged by General 
Jovanovic in pursuance of orders from the Court. It was 
considered proper that the Herzegovinians should send a 
deputation to.the Emperor, and a deputation was accordingly 
got up. In spite of the Treaty of Berlin, and of the distinct 
understanding that Bosnia and Herzegovina remain integral 
portions of the Turkish Empire, though they are to be occu- 
pied by Austria for an indefinite period, the delegates 
expressed their loyalty to the House of Hapsburg, and their 
satisfaction at becoming Austrian subjects, in the warmest 
terms. Nor was this language checked either by the 
Emperor or by the Ministers who received and listened to 
them. The deputation then proceeded to Vienna, where, 
according to the latest information, they are stopping at the 
Grand Hotel, and enjoying themselves at the expense of— 
not Herzegovina, since it has no means of paying, but—the 
Emperor’s privy purse. 


ee ee 


We pointed out last week, in an article entitled “ Striking 
Against Good Wages,” that the agitation which the agricul. 
tural labourers of Kent and Sussex are endeavouring to 
create against the very partial lock-out hardly deserves the 
sympathy which its promoters are seeking to obtain. The 
meeting at Uxeter Hall on Wednesday night fully confirms 
this view. Mr. Auberon Herbert, after commencing with 
studied moderation and expressions of sympathy with the 
farmers, wound up his speech with passionate threats of 
emigration and depopulation, entirely forgetting that the 
homes which he declared were ready for the farm labourers 
on the other side of the Atlantic exist in his imagination 
only. Every successive steamer brings us reports of the 
increased depression in the United States of North America, 
and that these reports are not fallacious is proved by the flocks 
of disappointed emigrants who return to these shores. The 
same neglect of stern facts in favour of wild theories and 
unjustifiable personal attacks, characterised all the speakers 
at the meeting. It was stated in our columns last week, and 
the statement is daily confirmed by numerous persons who 
are neither ill-informed nor partial, that the average wages 
in Kent and Sussex are much higher than the figures given 
by the leaders of the men. A letter in Thursday’s Times 
(signed in full) states that they are as high as 28s. 8d. per 
week all the year ronnd, not including perquisites, Even if 
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this estimate be considered unduly high, that of 14s. per 
week, which is the principal ground for the appeal of the 
labourers to their London friends, is now proved to be abso« 
lutely incorrect. And we can have as little sympathy for the 
unjust and personal attacks made by Mr. Alfred Simmons 
against English landed proprietors, who, as a body, indubi. 
tably do ten times more for their labourers than any land- 
holders -in any other country in the world, as we have for 
Mr. John Martin, who put himself entirely in the wrong by the 
letter which was greeted with fully-deserved hisses at Exeter 
Hall, 





On the 30th November, at a special meeting for the purpose, 
held at the offices of the London School Board, with Sir 
Charles Reed in the chair, Mr. Sonnenschein showed his 
number pictures and his apparatus for facilitating the study 
of arithmetic, to which has been awarded a silver medal at 
the Paris Exhibition. Mr. Sonnenschein explained his method 
of teaching; he attacked the present “ standards,” and pro- 
posed others. Professor Henrici, who was present, writes as 
follows :—“In systematically introducing concrete illustra- 
tions into all parts of arithmetic, Mr. Sonnenschein is only 
acting in sympathy with a general tendency in modern 
mathematics,” and, after stating that he agrees with Mr. Son- 
nenschein in his attack upon the order observed in the present 
standards, he adds :—“It was said in defence of the 
standards, that they are standards of examination, not 
standards of teaching. The standards clearly dictate 
an order of teaching; and every experienced teacher 
knows that to dictate an order comes very near to dic- 
tating a method. That the standards, as they are, should 
have been forced to the exclusion of all others must be 
regarded as almost a national calamity.” For some reason it 
was not considered necessary to report the proceedings, but 
the public who pay for the-teaching, whether sound or other- 
wise, are necessarily interested in any method that seeks to 
lessen the complaint of parents that their children are forced 
to spend many an hour in school that might be more profit- 
ably employed. <A natural method of teaching should at 
least have a fair field and no disfavour. That hardly three 
children out of five actually examined (to say nothing of those 
not presented for examination) succeed in reaching the present 
standards is surely good ground for giving a more rational 
method a chance, 
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The German Government has for some time been seeking 
to improve inland navigation in the empire, more particularly, 
we understand, with a view of connecting the North Sea and 
the Baltic by a deep water canal of sufficient dimensions to 
permit the passage of the largest ships of war. It is reported 
that the Government is very desirous of removing its dock- 
yards and naval station from Friedrichshaven, a harbour 
which is being constantly silted up, to Kiel, which is a com- 
modious and accessible haven. In connection with these 
plans, the Ministry of Public Works has sent over to Eng 
land Baron M. M. von Weber, an eminent engineer, and @ 
son of the great composer. Baron Weber, who is a Member 
of the English Institution of Civil Engineers, has been in 
England for some days, examining our more important 
canals and docks, and proposes, before he returns to Berlin, 
to visit some of the most interesting hydraulic works in the 
Midlands and the North. 
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LORD CRANBROOK’S DESPATCH. 


No one will dispute that this summary of the events 
which have led to the present difficulties with Shere Ali 
is a masterly composition. Whether it does not deserve 
to rank rather as a defence of the policy of the Govern- 
ment than as a State paper directed to the Queen’s repre- 
sentative in India for his guidance and information is a 
matter of opinion. It evidently does not purport to tell Lord 
Lytton anything new. His lordship is as fully aware of all 
the facts recapitulated in the dispatch as Lord Cranbrook 
himself; in fact, when we consider how short has been the 
tenure of the office of the present Secretary of State for India 
we are almost inclined to say that the Viceroy knows them a 
great deal better. The only statement which would possibly 
be new to Lord Lytton is the assurance that the Government 
has every confidence in him—a circumstance about which he, 
in common with the greater part of the English public, had 
every reason to entertain the most serious doubts. We are, 
therefore, compelled to look upon Lord Cranbrook’s dispatch 
as a manifesto directed to the people of England, and intended 
to disarm both those passionate but ill-advised persons who 
would substitute Government by an Affghan committee for a 
responsible Cabinet, and those calmer, more important, and 
more numerous critics who see in the present state of affairs 
grounds for serious apprehension. 

Considered as a brilliant exposition of policy from the 
ministerial stand point, this paper leaves little to be desired. 
A more crushing condemnation of the policy of masterly in- 
activity could hardly have been composed. But, notwith- 
standing the withering sarcasm which pierces through the 
studied courtesy of Paragraph IX., and involves the whole 
Liberal Cabinet in blame, it appears to us that Lord Cran- 
brook, intentionally or unintentionally, entirely fails to attri- 
bute to the right causes the failure of Sir Lewis Pelly’s 
mission and the legacy of difficulties left to the present 
Government by their predecessors in office. Let us attempt, 
as briefly as possible, to recapitulate the facts on Lord Cran- 
brook’s own showing, supplementing them only in one 
important particular, which his lordship (again either pur- 
posely or accidentally) omits entirely. 

In 1869 a “frank interchange of views” took place between 
England and Russia on the subject of the advances of the 
latter in Central Asia, and the Czar then gave us distinct 
pledges which fully satisfied both the Ameer and the British 
Government. In the spring of 1873 these pledges were 
grossly violated by the capture of Khiva, thus supplying a 
singular commentary on the “frankness” which, in the 
opinion of many of our statesmen, is still the special charac- 
teristic of Russian diplomacy. The Ameer was not un- 
naturally alarmed, and applied to Lord Northbrook for the 
promise of assistance to “repel unjust aggression.” It 
appears that the Viceroy was not disinclined to give him the 
assurances desired, but the Home Government, resolutely 
shutting its eyes to Russian aggression, and full of con- 
fidence in the Czar’s frankness, declined, not to assist the 
Ameer, for he did not ask for assistance, but even to promise 


him help in certain eventualities. _To Shere Ali this 
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policy was unintelligible. No wonder; for it was the same 
policy which, in its further developments, has been un- 
intelligible to so many people ever since, and which 
was characterised by an eminent foreign statesman as 
suicidal blindness. Finding himself, then, between two 
powerful States, of which the one was pursuing a policy of 
conquest distinctly visible to every one except the purblind 
British Government, and the other declined to help him 
against that aggressor, he was, of course, compelled, though 
evidently most unwillingly compelled, to treat with Russia, 
since England would not have him. Amity with Russia 
could only be secured ‘by declining the miserable subsidies 
offered him by the Indian Government; he paid the price 
which the Czar demanded for an alliance, and refused them. 
When the present Government took office, and suddenly 
found out that it was better to have Shere Ali on our side 
than on that of Russia, it was too late to cut those bonds 
which we ourselves had tied with the most perverted inge- 
nuity. We had forced the Ameer into an alliance with Russia, 
and he would not suddenly give it up and accept the terms 
offered by Sir Lewis Pelly, simply because we had changed 
our minds. Our policy appeared unintelligible to him before ; 
when it was altered, a keen Asiatic would at once interpret it 
as indicating extreme weakness and much anxiety for his 
friendship. As Russia advanced, of course, our anxiety, which 
the Ameer had no doubt detected, madé it more and more 
necessary that we should not lose our influence in the North- 
West. Our actions betrayed our fears, and could have no 
other effect than to increase Shere Ali’s leaning towards 
Russia, whose schemes England had, in his opinion, neither 
the will nor the power to oppose. Still, even then, he would 
have consented to treat with us if certain grievances were 
removed; but to his categorical demands he received evasive 
replies. Lord Lytton displayed an extremely sanguine temper if 
he really expected, as is stated in this dispatch, that Sir L. 
Pelly’s mission would be successful. "We repeatedly snubbed 
the Ameer when he asked for our friendship ; we proved our- 
selves weak and foolish in permitting Russia’s advances 
towards his frontiers, and yet, after this, when he had done the 
only thing which remained for him to do, by allying himself 
with our rivals, the Viceroy was disappointed because his 
envoy was not received with open arms. 

Finally, we occupied Quettah ; and on the reasons which 
dictated this important step the despatch is absolutely silent. 
It may be doubted whether we shall prove to have gained 
even a strategical advantage by a move which the Ameer could 
not consider otherwise than distinctly hostile. Imagine two 
disputants whose quarrel is becoming warm, but who have 
not yet resorted to blows. One of them deliberately pricks 
the other with a pin. It does not disable the man in the 
least, but it naturally irritates him beyond measure, and 
blows, which might have been avoided, are now inevitable. 
This is exactly what we have done in the case of Quettah. We 
irritated the Ameer without doing ourselves any good, and 
violated international law in pure gaiety of heart. And now 
we are at last obliged to fight, because for five years we 
have pursued a vacillating and unjust policy; we must 
fight, not the Russians, who are, of course, the real cause of 
the whole complication, but a ruler who, but a short time 
ago, would have gladly allied himself with us to repel the 
advances of the great Northern Power which we shall, 
sooner or later, have to meet single handed. 

It is contended that we have now no resource but to 
avenge the insult we have received; and we fear that this 
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contention is correct, and that war is the only possible course 
we can adopt. But it must not be forgotten that Shere Ali 
is not the real cause of the war on which we have entered, 
It was our duty to keep Russia to her pledges, and to pre- 
serve the peace in Europe and Asia by a determined attitude- 
Instead of this we allowed her to take Khiva, and to advance 
steadily to within the legitimate range of our own influence ; 
we connived at her breaking the Treaty of Paris, and we took 
our share in the partition of Turkey. We hope that the new 
Afghan war will be the worst result of our unjust, foolish, 
and suicidal policy. 


THE BERLIN TREATY. 


There appears to exist a considerable amount of misunder- 
standing amongst the general public with regard to the pre- 
cise stipulations contained in the Treaty of Berlin, and 
the extent to which that instrument affects the relations 
between Russia and Turkey. So far as at present appears, 
its effect has been, no doubt, to check Russia from ap- 
propriating certain territories occupied by her victorious 
armies, and, by establishing a barrier of independent or 
semi-independent states between the two Empires of Turkey 
and Russia, to render future incursions by land of the 
Northern hordes towards the coveted goal more difficult than 
heretofore. But, as we shall presently show, no further inter- 
ference is offered with any ultimate designs of Russia; 
whilst, so far as Turkey is concerned, the above-named 
advantages appear to have been dearly purchased by her 
at the expense of vast territorial abandonments, accom- 
panied by no guarantee whatever of the peaceful posses- 
sion of her remaining European possessions. From what- 
ever point we view this now famous Treaty, it appears to be 
entirely one-sided, and wholly in favour of Russia; and 
it must be remembered that it does not pretend to do 
away with the Treaty of San Stefano, but, whilst settling 
certain questions raised in the preliminary agreement, it 
leaves the two principal nations concerned precisely as they 
were before in their relations towards one another ; and there 
can exist no doubt that, as matters now stand, Russia is quite 
justified in taking advantage of her position as conqueror in 
the late war, and demanding the conclusion of a treaty of 
peace with Turkey before consenting to evacuate her European 
territories. Nowhere in the Berlin Treaty is the evacuation of 
Turkey by Russian troops stipulated for, and the omission of 
any reference to the question in that document may fairly be 
held by Russia to justify her in any military arrangements she 
may think fit to make for the future with regard to what 
remains of European Turkey. In Article XXII. it is stipulated 
that the army of occupation may preserve its communications 
with Russia not only through Roumania, in accordance with 
arrangements to be concluded between the two States, but 
also through the ports of the Black Sea, Varna, and Bourgas, 
where she may, during the period of occupation, organise the 
necessary depdts. The period of the occupation of Eastern 
Roumelia and Bulgaria by the Imperial Russian troops is fixed 
at nine months from the date of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the Treaty—that is, from the 3rd of August last, and 
the Russian Government undertakes that within a further 
period of three months the passage of its troops across Rou- 
mania shall cease, and that Principality shall be completely 
evacuated. There is, however, no stipulation as to the limit 
of time for the passage of Russian troops across Eastern 
Roumelia, and, so far as this Treaty is concerned, the whole 


of the army of occupation may be marched southwards and 
across the Balkans into what remains of Turkey proper, 
whilst the depéts established under the Treaty at Varna and 
Bourgas would considerably facilitate the disembarkation of 
more troops to the south, as well as to the north of that 
range. Whatever may be the ultimate intentions of Russia 
with regard to her ancient adversary, it is very-certain that 
she can well afford to observe the Treaty of Berlin, both in its’ 
letter and also in its spirit. Practically, until a Treaty of Peace 
shall have been agreed to and signed by the two powers, there 
exists a state of war between them, and it must be clear to 
those least conversant with military matters that, in the present 
relative positions of the two nations, Russia might now employ 
her armies against Turkey with far greater advantage than 
formerly, and that, with the main bulk of her forces brought so 
near to the enemy’s capital, she is in a position to dictate 
almost her own terms to her vanquished foe, and support 
them by threats of further warfare without in any way 
violating the spirit or the letter of the Berlin Treaty. Russia 
has yet five months to perfect her arrangements, after which 
she may claim three months for the passage of her troops 
across Roumania in whichever direction she pleases, either 
north or south. It is not improbable, in view to future 
eventualities, that she will elect to send them southwards, for 
embarkation at Varna, whence they may be transported to 
Odessa, or Bourgas, whichever destination circumstances may 
at the time seem to render more desirable with a view to car- 
rying out the ultimate designs of the Czar’s Government. No 
doubt, in allowing Russia the free use of a port on the Black 
Sea south of the Balkans, the Plenipotentiaries at Berlin in- 
tended only to afford facilities to Russia for the embarkation 
of her troops at present at Adrianople and other parts of Euro- 
pean Turkey on their return home, and probably had also in 
mind the necessity for some arrangement for facilitating the 
transport of supplies that would be required during the con- 
tinuance of their occupation. Butit now appears that this part 
of the treaty may ultimately be put to a very different use. 


The time allowed for the occupation of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Roumelia by the Russian armies will, if turned to 
good account, as it no doubt will be, prove quite sufficient for 
the organisation of those principalities in such a manner as 
to render them no source of anxiety to Russia from a 
military point of view, should she determine to continue 
her operations against Turkey next spring. In this event 
Eastern Roumelia would probably at once declare her 
independence, or annex herself to Bulgaria, and, unless 
the European Powers who signed the Berlin Treaty then 
interfere to maintain it in its integrity, it will soon haye 
to be numbered in the category of international obligations 
no longer in practical force. But how would the matter 
stand supposing, say, England and Austria, decided to en- 
force its stipulations? In the case we have imagined Russia 
would be altogether free from interference, and, so far as the 
treaty was concerned, at liberty to pursue her operations 
against Turkey south of the Balkans, whilst the energies of 
the allied Powers would be limited to preventing the combina- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, probably in opposi- 
tion to the declared will of the people. A little reflection 
will show that this is not an excessively overstrained case. 
Russia, according to the usages of semi-barbarous nations, 
claims some compensation to herself as victor in a war under- 
taken, it can scarcely be doubted, for purposes of aggrandise- 
ment. Europe steps in and limits the extent of territorial 
concessions that shall be made to Russia, and Turkey is in 
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no sense in @ position to pay the heavy pecuniary war indem- 
nity claimed. For she can certainly never raise one tithe of the 
necessary funds by taxation, and there is no country that 
would venture to lend a few more millions to a rapidly 
decaying nation, which has already collapsed financially, and 
is practically unable to meet her existing pecuniary obliga- 
tions. That Russia will press her bond contained in the 
unmodified clauses of the Treaty of San Stefano, there can 
be little doubt, and, if the other European Powers desire to 
limit the further growth of Russian influence south of the 
‘Danube, that can apparently only be effected by one of two 
ways: either by making a defensive alliance with Turkey 
against Russia, or by providing the means wherewith to 
satisfy the demands of the latter. This can scarcely be 
accomplished in any other way than by the purchase of a part 
of the territories still remaining to the Ottoman Government, 
in which case the Empire will sustain further dismember- 
ment, probably in its eastern territories. Under any circum- 
stances, the present state of affairs is one which deserves 
most serious consideration on the part of those who do not 
.desire to see the Turkish Empire completely annihilated, or 
in whose interest it is that the Black Sea shall not become 
a Russian lake. That the Treaty of Berlin did effect a tem- 
porary peace there can be no doubt, but that end was accom- 
plished by bringing pressure upon Turkey to induce her 
.quietly to relinquish the territories that were already lost to 
her by the chances of war, and not in any way by enforcing 
moderation in the ultimate demands and designs of Russia. 
It has, however, effected one good to Turkey in giving her 
breathing time to consolidate her defences round Constanti- 
nople; but it has also benefited Russia by enabling her to 
reorganize her armies and prepare in peace for whatever may 
-hereafter be considered by her as the natural duties devolving 
upon that self-constituted liberator of oppressed nationalities. 





BELOW THE BELT. 


Among those who practise the rough exercise of sparring, 
and even among professed pugilists in the performance of 
their degrading business, it is not only a rule, but an in- 
variable custom, to abstain from hitting below the belt. 
Severely as the temper may be tried, foul blows must not be 
given, and, should one of the combatants offend in this 
manner, he is ipso facto defeated. It is, therefore, to the last 
degree painful to observe that, while angry and uneducated 
men of the lowest class can and do resist temptations to 
unfair fighting, politicians of well nigh the highest rank are 
less scrupulous. Far from refusing to take mean advantage 
of a foe, it would even seem that such a style of contest is by 
some absolutely preferred, as then blows can be dealt with 
more injury to the antagonist. For there has been a great 
deal of hitting below the belt of late; and in these times, 
when some optimists are ready to maintain that there is little 
real difference of sentiment between the two great parties of the 
State—though there are extremes, necessarily, to each side— 
party feeling seems to run at least as high as ever it did in 
its bitterest day. Of Mr. Gladstone we do not now speak. 
To watch the decadence of a once great man, to note the un- 
scrupulous words and contemptible acts to which a states- 
man who once held the reins of power, urged on by dis- 
appointed hopes and stimulated by uncontrollable hatred 
born of jealousy, is alike painful and unprofitable. But what 
can be said of Lord Lawrence, of Lord Grey, and, to look a 
little lower, of Sir William Harcourt, of Mr. Fawcett, and 


those who are not ashamed to follow in their wake? Nomi- 
nally, the attack is directed against the Government; but, in 
reality, as they cannot but know, their success could only be 
won at severe cost to the fame, the reputation, and, it must 
be added, the honour of the country. Our predecessrs were 
Englishmen first and party politicians afterwards; but this 
order is now reversed, and, indeed, the Englishman in some 
cases becomes so completely merged in the party politician 
that his national characteristics are utterly obscured. 

Perhaps, the most astounding circumstance connected with 
Lord Lawrence’s letter to the Premier—in which his lordship 
practically proposes to elect himself Prime Minister and exer- 
cise autocratic sway, supported by the approbation of a few 
friends—is the readiness with which he arrives at a conclu- 
sion in a matter with the details of which he is wholly igno- 
rant. What the Ameer and his Russian allies—if, indeed, 
these latter are not deserting their friends—are doing or 
threatening to do, Lord Lawrence has no sort of idea. The 
Afghan ruler may have troops at our very gates for all that 
Lord Lawrence knows. He may be taking the initiative, or 
there may be reasons for supposing that he is on the point 
of doing so. Our relations with friendly hill tribes, possibly 
with Afghan chiefs, may be such that an imposing advance 
now would stop the necessity for a bloody and prolonged 
war later on. With the exact condition of affairs Lord 
Beaconsfield is thoroughly well acquainted. Of the exact 
condition of affairs Lord Lawrence knows nothing. Con- 
equently, Lord Lawrence is best able to tell what ought 
to be done at the present juncture. It is, no doubt, 
perfectly easy for Lord Lawrence to make up his mind, 
for,in his complete ignorance of the complications with which 
Lord Beaconsfield is so busily dealing, the former noble lord 
has nothing to confuse him in making out the issues of his 
baseless speculations. It is strange, indeed, that Lord Law- 
rence should consider it necessary to urge upon Lord 
Beaconsfield “‘ the propriety of at once publishing all the 
papers. official or otherwise, connected with the relations of 
the Government of India with the Ameer of Cabul since the 
Ist of April, 1876, down to the latest date;” for Lord 
Lawrence is apparently so able to make up his mind about 
the whole question without seeing any papers connected with 
it that what he wants them for is a mystery. Possibly, if 
his lordship had any knowledge of the real state of the case, 
he might entirely change the very decided views he holds at 
present. 

For a retired Governor-General of India to vehemently 
employ the whole weight of his authority in hampering the 
hands of a successor and of the Home Ministry is surely 
hitting below the belt; and the motives which appear to 
influence his lordship make his action all the more deplorable. 
Lord Lawrence believed that he knew how to make the 
empire which he was—by a sad and most ill-judged decision 
—set to rule, peaceful, secure, and happy. He had the 
fullest liberty to carry out his schemes and devices; but the 
effect of them was very far indeed from what he had hoped 
and anticipated. The “Lawrentian policy” was, in short, a 
dismal and expensive failure, as we clearly perceive by Lord 
Cranbrook’s recapitulation of it. His successors have been 
compelled to do what he so laboriously left undone, and 
hence Lord Lawrence’s bitterness against India and all that 
is Indian. The overbearing and presumptuous tone of hia 
letter to the Premier is highly characteristic of the writer. 
Lord Lawrence is very angry,and cannot help showing it. He 
is still, no doubt, convinced that a steady adherence to the out~, 
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lines he had planned would at last have resulted triumphantly. 
But competent judges thought otherwise, and we cannot 
afford to play experiments with India for the sake of 
thoroughly convincing Lord Lawrence that he was mistaken. 
The effect of the policy which Lord Lawrence and his com- 
panions are pursuing can only be to strengthen the hands of 


.England’s enemies, to give them confidence, and to weaken 


the authority of the Queen’s Government. This practice of 
aiding the foe isa recent development. In the days before 
the Crimean war it was not known. Tories then considered 
that the Ministerial policy often touched the extremes of 
timidity or recklessness, but they disdained to have re- 
course to such tactics as those which are being put in 
force against them now. They preferred playing Eng- 
land’s game to playing for their own hands. “Then, 
none were for a party, but all were for the State.” In 
the English Constitution a comparatively equable balance 
of power is necessary for the well-being of the country; and 
it is desirable that the balance should be made to rise and 
fall so that the machine may be kept in good working order. 
Liberals are, therefore, most earnestly to be implored not to 
join with that mischievous party of angry and disappointed 
spirits who are sapping the foundations of Liberalism, 
selfishly seeking to advance their private purpeses at the 
expense of the country, and not even scorning to hit below 
the belt. 


| RUSSIAN GUNBOATS ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 


Two very important items of news have reached us by 
private sources from Russia. The engineers chosen by 
General Possiet to report upon the most practicable means 
of diverting the Oxus into the Caspian Sea have set out on 
their journey from St. Petersburg; and the gunboat Samar- 
cand, belonging to the Aral flotilla, has successfully steamed 
up the Oxus to within fifteen hours’ run of the Afghan ferry 
near Balkh. 

It is now three weeks ago since a telegram was received at 
Tiflis from General Lomakin, conveying tie intelligence that 
the Amou Daria had broken down the Khivan dam at Bend 
and had rushed across the Kara Kum sands in the direction 
of the Caspian. The floods were stated by caravan mer- 
chants from Khiva to extend over an area of two or three 
hundred miles, and the edge of the inundation had reached 
Sara Kameesh Lake, or about one-third the distance inter- 
vening between the Aral and Krasnovodsk. The announce- 
ment that the Oxus had again reverted to its old bed natu- 
rally caused some excitement in Russia, and a chorus of 
approbation was raised when it became known that the 
Minister of Ways of Communication had selected a 
number of his cleverest engineers to visit the scene 
of inundation to report whether the waters could not 
be led still further west till they flowed once more 
through the old channel into Balkan Bay. The instruc- 
tions given to the engineers on their departure were, 
we understand, to the effect that they were not to concern 
themselves, as former explorers had done, to the discovery of 
a hypothesis that would explain why, centuries ago, the Oxus 
left the Caspian and formed a reservoir of its own in the Sea 
of Aral, but to confine themselves exclusively to the task of 
defining in what manner the river could be again persuaded 
to circulate along its former channel. As to the possibility 


. of such an operation being effected, that portion of the 


problem had already been solved by Bekovitch, Perovsky, 
Stolietoff, and Wood, all of whom, and many other explorers 


besides, had declared unanimously that the enterprise could 
be successfully accomplished. The importance of the pre. 
sent expedition, General Possiet insisted, in his instructions, 
lay in the fact of the engineers being sent to the Oxus to 
“settle precisely the most practical manner of accomplishing 
that possibility.” - 

The interest excited in Russian official circles by this 
measure of the Minister of Ways of Communication has been 
still further enhanced by the arrival of the gunboat Samar- 
cand (a steamer belonging to the Aral flotilla, and armed 
with several brass cannon) off the Khoja Ferry. ' Eighteen 
months ago General Grotenhelm made an expedition in the 
same vessel, and, after a series of mishaps, succeeded in 
reaching Tchardjoie, the ferry between Bokhara and Merve, 
This journey of the commandant of Fort Petro Alexandrovsk 
solved effectually the question of the navigability of the 
Oxus, and the opinion he then expressed, that a further 
advance up the river might be difficult on account of the 
stress of the current, has been falsified by the despatch 
received last week by the Grand Duke Constantine, in which 
Captain Broukoff, the naval officer in charge of the Samarcand, 
reports that the “higher course of the river has deeper 
water, less force of stream, and is bounded on both sides by 
fields and orchards belonging to very friendly people.” He 
adds that a chart of the Oxus from Khiva to Kelif Ferry has 
been made by Lieutenant Phillipoff ; and that, in the future, 
the knowledge the Aral flotilla now possesses of the river 
will prevent the recurrence of mishaps arising from running 
on hidden shoals. 

Even were the chances of diverting the Amou Daria to the 
Caspian left out of the question, there would siill remain the 
important fact that the armed steamers of the Aral fleet can 
run from Chinaz—a ferry on the Jaxartes, near Tashkant— 
to Termez, the ferry on the Oxus, forty miles from the 
Afghan city of Balkh. The moral effect of the presence 
of Russian gunboats along the Afghan frontier is obvious. 
It gives Russia an influence in those regions which we shall 
find difficult to surpass, even should our conflict with Shere 
Ali lead to the establishment of political residents at Kooloom 
and Balkh. Still more will the influence be felt should the 
engineers sent by General Possiet succeed in diverting the 
course of the Amou Daria; for in that case there would be a 
water way between Cronstadt and Badakshan, and Russian 
prestige would naturally be heightened by the accomplish- 
ment of such a magnificent enterprise. It is true that there 
is a chance that the communication opened up between the 
Oxus andthe Caspian may possibly result only in the forma- 
tion of a stream a few feet deep, and unfit for purposes of 
navigation. But even this partial success would be an advan- 
tage worthy of the outlay of millions, since it would provide 
Russia with an excellent track from Krasnovodsk to Afgha- 
nistan. At present, owing to the absence of water, Khivais 
practically severed from the Caspian by the burning sands of 
Kara Kum, across which only a few caravans can at rare 
intervals pass, at the imminent peril of the traders’ lives. 
The frightful sufferings of the column of General Markasoff, 
in its failure, five years ago, to reach Khiva from Krasnovodsk, 
have not yet faded from the minds of the people, and the 
merchants of Russia still regard as an insuperable barrier the 
sands of Kara Kum. With the establishment, however, of only 
a rill of water from Khiva to Balkan Bay, a gigantic impetus 
would be given to Russian trade in Central Asia, and the 
caravans from Kokand and Bokhara, instead of threading 
painfully the long and arid deserts of Kizil Kum and Tourgai. 
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m order to reach Orenburg, would be able to convey their 
produce along the course of the Oxus to its outlet near Kras- 
novodsk, whence barges could convey the goods direct to the 
fair at Nijini Novgorod or to the wharves of the foreign 
steamers at the mouth of the Neva. Thus, even the failure 
of the attempt to create a navigable stream across the Kara 
Kum would be of vast political importance to Russia. And, 
when it is remembered that the huge flat-bottomed barges of 
a thousand tons burden on the river Volga draw only three 
or four feet of water, it will be seen that Russia would be 
able to take advantage of a very shallow stream indeed. 





INDIAN STATISTICS. 

If it were considered necessary to give any reply to Mr. 
Hyndman’s recent article in the Nineteenth Century on the 
Bankruptcy of India, no better materials for the purpose 
could well be found than are contained in the recently issued 
number of the “ Statistical Abstract relating to British India, 
from 1867-68 to 1876-77.” Although it is true that some of 
that writer’s fallacies must be corrected from other 
sources, yet this small volume contains enough to show 
that, at least to an impartial mind, there are no distinct 
evidences of national decay in India, but rather the reverse. 
A country containing an area of 1,483,130 square miles, and 
a population numbering 239,996,479, is not one that should 
be lightly discredited excepting upon the strongest evidence, 
It is true that the whole of this vast area is not directly con- 
cerned with the sweeping charge of bankruptcy, which was 
only brought against the part under British administration, 
and which comprises an area of 908,350 square miles with a 
population of 191,018,412. The remainder consists of Native 
States, with the exception of 178 square miles inhabited by 
271,460 people which comprise the French possessions in 


India, and 1,086 square miles with a population of 407,712: 
which belong to the Portuguese. In British India the males. 


exceed the females in number by about5,500,000. In religion, 
the people are mostly Hindus, who number over 139 millions ; 
there are nearly 41 million Mahomedans, not far short of 
three millions of Buddhists and Jains, a little over one million 
Sikhs, 897,682 Christians, and five-and-a-half millions belong- 
ing to other sects, or whose religions are unknown. Of the 
adult male population of 62 millions, 37} millions, or more 
than half, are occupied in agriculture, 8$ millions in indus- 
trial occupations, 8 millions are labourers, 4 millions are 
employed in domestic occupations, and 3} millions 
in commerce. Of the three principal cities, Bombay con- 
tains a population of 644,405, Calcutta of 429,535, and 
Madras of 397,552. During the ten years embraced in 
the present return, the gross revenues of the country, 
exclusive of receipts from guaranteed Indian Railways, 
have risen from 48} to 51} millions, being an in- 
crease of 22 millions. The Local Revenues amount to 
3,430,2761., and, including the net traffic receipts from 
guaranteed railways, the gross revenues of the empire 
amounted in 1876-77 to 59,426,0611. As successors to former 
native dynasties, under whose laws the property in the 
land was vested in the State, the East India Company, 
and subsequently the Crown of Great Britain, became 
the proprietor of the soil in India, and a large por- 
tion of the Imperial revenues is derived from this source 
without the aid of taxation, as the land is let to cultivators at 
rates far below its full rental value, and usually not exceeding 
one-half of the full rent. From time to time the rate of 


assessment has been lowered in many parts, but owing to the 


increase in cultivation the receipts from this source have 
risen from 19,986,6401. in 1868 to 21,503,7421. in 1876. In 
consequence of the famine in Southern India during 1877, 
the land revenue collected in that year fell to 19,857,1527., 
and the decrease occurred almost entirely in the Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and under this head alone the famine 
of that year cost the Government no less than 1,694,1287. 
The real taxation of the country consists of Excise, 2} mil- 
lions; Customs, 2}; and salt, 6} millions. Assessed taxes, 
which formerly brought in about two millions, had almost 
entirely been extinguished in 1877; they have, however, 
again been imposed this year, with a view to raising a famine 
insurance fund. In 1877, the real taxes levied from the’ 
people for Imperial purposes amounted only to 11} millions, 
whilst local taxation reached only 181,934l., for the sum of 
nearly two millions raised from the land for local purposes 
can only be considered as an enhancement of rent, as it still 
leaves the burden borne by the land far below its full rental 
value. The incidence of taxation, Imperal and local, upon 
the whole population of India is thus only le. 3d. per head, 
about 8d. of which is due to the salt tax, and may be said to be 
borne by all alike. But of the rest only an infinitessimally 
small proportion falls upon the poorer agriculturists, and it 
may truly be asserted that their taxation falls under one 
shilling per head, or less than in any other civilised country 
in the world. 


Examining the evidences of prosperity as evidenced by the 
receipts in the different branches of the administration, it 
appears that, notwithstanding reductions in the rates of 
duty from time to time, the receipts from Customs not only 
maintain their amount, but show a steady, though slow 
annual increase. In no respect has India more greatly 
benefited from the- change from native to British rule 
than with reference to internal customs’ duties. In former 
times large revenues were derived from this source, but now 
the only evidence that remains of their former existence is 
the salt preventive line, and that is doomed to a speedy 
abolition. Excise revenue also shows a steady increase. 
This, though not so satisfactory from an economic point of 
view, is nevertheless evidence of the well-being of the people, 
it being a source of revenue which would be sure to be affected 
by any decrease in their material prosperity, which is evi- 
denced by the receipts from Madras having declined during 
the famine year 1877, although the loss so sustained was 
more than made good by the increased receipts from 
other parts of India. The salt revenue, also, is no ex- 
ception in respect to increase, but appears to have con- 
sistently maintained a normal condition of annual enhance- 
ment, irrespective of rate of tax levied, and this of itself 
shows how little the tax is felt by the people, by whom it is 
paid in infinitessimally small instalments each time that they 
purchase a supply of that article. Its abolition altogether, 
though desirable if the condition of the finances would admit 
of such a sacrifice, would otherwise be but yielding to a sen- 
timent rather than to a fiscal advisability. The stamp revenue 
is the only other tax which affects the people, and, so far as 
this is derived from commerce, any increase is a satisfactory 
sign of the activity of trade. The receipts from opium have 
increased by about 200,000/. during the past ten years; it 
appears, however, that they have somewhat decreased in the 
Bengal Presidency, but increased in Bombay. The total 
amount now realised from that article is no less than 
9,122,4601. The Post Office and telegraphs also show steadily 
increasing revenues. Turning from revenue to expenditure 
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it is not surprising to find that the charges for the collection 
of revenue and administration have slightly risen during the 
past ten years, but “ Allowances under Treaties,” and “ Inte- 
rest on Debt and Obligation,” it is satisfactory to observe, 
have both sensibly decreased, the former by 180,000/., and 
the latter by 760,0002. per annum. “ Superannuation and 
Compassionate Allowances ” have risen by 640,0001. ; whilst, 
under the head of “ Miscellaneous,” there has been a diminu- 
tion of charge to the extent of nearly halfa million. The 
Army, which must always be the heaviest item in the list 
of charges, stood at over 16 millions in 1868, but had fallen 
«radually to 152 millions in 1877, a result which must be some- 
what surprising to those who have read Mr. Hyndman’s recent 
article. The Army in India at present comprises 190,148 of 
all arms, of whom 64,902 are Europeans, and 125,246 natives. 
One dark spot in the papers under review is the charge on 
account of “Famine Relief,’ which during the last four 
years of the decade has amounted to 8{ millions, being at 
the rate of about 2% millions per annum. Exclusive of 
Guaranteed Railways, the interest payable on loans raised for 
reproductive works has shown a steady tendency to diminu- 
tion. The natural inference from this fact is that the works 
upon which the outlay has been incurred are not of such a 
wholly unremunerative character as some would lead us to 
believe, whilst, as regards Guaranteed Railways, it is well 
known that at last their net receipts are in excess of all 
charges against Government in connection with their con- 
struction and working, and that they are now a real source 
of revenue, the proceeds from which will be not incon- 
siderably enhanced in consequence of the recent arrange- 
ments made with regard to the East Indian Railway. Space 
will not admit of our reviewing, on the present occasion, the 
statistics of trade which are contained in the volume now 
before us, but we shall return to the subject again shortly. 


OWEN’S COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, AND THE 
UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 
L 


The question of the advisableness of raising Owen's College, 
Manchester, to the rank of a University, with powers to grant 
degrees to its students, may be now said to have been fully dis- 
cussed from every possible point of view. For about three years 
public attention has been devoted to the subject, and during 
this time arguments for and against the proposal have been 
brought forward by nearly every one who is interested in the 
question of University education. The latest contributions to 
the data on which a judgment must ultimately be founded 
have been furnished by Mr. Fitch in an article which appears 
in the November number of the Nineteenth Century, and by 
the exhaustive discussion of this subject which took place on 
the 25th of last month at the Cheltenham meeting of the 
Social Science Congress. At this meeting the representatives 
of rival schemes propounded their views very fully ; and we 
can hardly expect any further evidence on the subject than 
that furnished by the papers of Professors Ward and Green- 
wood and of Mr. Fitch, and by the speeches of Dr. Heaton, 
Mr. Heywood, and others. 

The question is full of interest to the educational world, 
apart altogether from the advantages or disadvantages which 
Owen’s College may derive from the proposed change, 
because it leads to the consideration of the wider question, 
whether an increase is desirable in the number of bodies 
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chartered to confer degrees, and because it directs attention , 


to the exact meaning which it is well to associate with a 
University degree. Indeed, it is partly owing to the diffiz 
culty of fixing the signification of the terms employed that 
such divergent views have been expressed. Nowhere is tha 
word “ University” so loosely used as in England, and it ig 
very important that Englishmen should have a clear notion 
of what they wish to be understood as the functions of an 
University before they recommend the Crown to confer upon 
any institution a University charter. In attempting to dis- 
cover the meaning of such a complex word as “ University,” 
any reference to its derivation can be of very little use. We 
are not concerned with what the term originally signified; 
but it is important to know in what sense the word University, 
is now generally employed. The only safe way to proceed, 
therefore, is to see what different kinds of bodies are 
now called Universities, and in what respect the func. 
tions of these bodies coincide. If we confine our atten: 
tion to England, we find that the present distinguishing 
characteristic of an University is the power it possesses of 
conferring degrees. But even this definition, which implies 
attributes very different from those that are generally con: 
sidered most essential to such institutions, is not perfect, 
since it is well known that certain ecclesiastical dignitaries 
enjoy with respect to this particular privilege co-equal 
powers. Excepting these individuals, however, we may say 
that the power of conferring degrees is limited to the 
Universities. But very few persons regard this function as 
the most important of those which an University is supposed 
to exercise ; and, in order to understand what its chief duties 
really are, we have to consider what kind of work is being 


done at the different Universities in England and abroad, 


Now, in England, we have three different kinds of University, 
in two of which the principal work is education, and in the 
third the testing of education. We have the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, the Scotch Universities, and the 
University of London; and the question at once suggests 
itself, to which of these types of University would Owen’s 
College wish to conform, should the Crown decide to 
accede to its request? That these three kinds of Uni- 
versity differ considerably from one another cannot be 
doubted. The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge are 
essentially residential Universities. They consist of a number 
of separate colleges, in which the greater part of the work 
of education is carried on. These colleges, each of which is 
a distinct educational institution, are associated by their local 
proximity to one another, and by their observance of cer- 
tain regulations common to them all. They are parts of 
the University ; but they are, at the same time, distinct 
from it. The University has professors of its own, who, how- 
ever, have very little to do with the lower stages of the stu- 
dent’s education ; and it has the power of conferring degrees, 
which is not possessed by the colleges themselves. The stu- 
dents, who come from different parts of the country, live, for 
the most part, in the college in which they are being educated; 
they are expected to submit to tutorial guidance, they are sub+ 
jected to a particular discipline, and they are exposed to the 
peculiar intellectual influences of a scholastic life. A Scotch 
University, on the other hand, is very different. It resembles 
much more nearly a German University. The peculiar in- 
fluences to which a young man is subjected at Oxford or at 
Cambridge do not exist in such an University. It is essen- 
tially a teaching body. The students there may live where they 
like ; they are under very little restraint ; and the tutorial duties 
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are, to a great extent, performed by the Professors themselves, 
between whom and the students there is not necessarily any 
very close rapprochement. Moreover, till very recently, its 
degrees have been conferred exclusively by the Professors or 
teachers, and there has existed nothing with which the com- 
petition between the different colleges of an English Univer- 
sity might be compared. An University of this kind was 
University College, Gower-street, intended to have been by 
its original founders. Indeed, it existed for some time with 
a charter as the University of London. But the constitution 
of this University was very different from that of Oxford 
or Cambridge; and this difference led to the establishment 


of the University of London as a degree-conferring body. 


For some years, a nominal connection was maintained between 
this University and its constituent colleges; but, by and bye, 
as the sphere of the University’s work widened, this connec- 
tion was gradually weakened, till at last it was recognised as 
being so completely formal that it was altogether discon- 
tinued. The University of London thus became a self- 
existent body, fulfilling only one function of an University— 
that of conferring degrees. According to the medieval 
idea of an University, the institution in Burlington-gardens 
would have no claim to the distinctive title it enjoys. 
But a very little consideration will show that what is now 
understood as a College best answers to what was previously 
understood by an University; and that the increased estimate 
which now attaches to an University degree has made it ad- 
visable, partially at any rate, to separate the duties of teach- 
ing from those of testing knowledge. 

Simultaneously with the changes in the meaning of the 
term University which have gradually arisen, and which are 


partly due to the growth of separate colleges in different 
places, a new and increased importance has come to be 


attached to an University degree. From being a necessary 
but comparatively unimportant incident in University edu- 
cation, itis now generally regarded as an end in itself—a 
coveted prize eagerly sought after by numerous competing 
candidates. Originally, it implied little’else than the mere 
fact that a student had been subjected for a certain number 
of years to the discipline of an University life. As a qualifying 
diploma, or as a. stamp of knowledge, it possessed no. value; 
The establishment of the University of London, however, 
was attended with important consequences with respect to 
the value of a degree which have affected the older seats of 
learning. For, inasmuch as this institution had been founded 
for the sole purpose of examining and classifying candidates, 
its influence greatly depended on the severity and accuracy 
of the tests applied to those seeking its degrees. The rapidly 
increasing importance of examinations as tests of proficiency 
which followed the establishment of the London University 
helped to strengthen this University in the course which it 
was pursuing; and the severity of the London examinations 
was not without influence on the examinations of other 
bodies. In fact, examinations came to be regarded as an 
important element in, or instrument of education; and 
the University degree was looked upon as a certificate of know- 
ledge. Viewed in this light, it became a matter, of impor- 
tance that the same degree should, as far as possible, mean 
the same thing wherever it might be granted, and that the 
strictest fairness should be exercised by those who were en- 
trusted with the power of conferring these distinctions. The 
impartiality shown by the University of London in its 
examinations, the care with which these examinations have 
been now for many years conducted, and the amount of 


energy they have absorbed suggest the question whether it is 
not desirable that a division of labour should be applied 
to the work of education by the separation of the examining 
from the teaching body? Whether this be so or not, it is 
necessary, before considering the claims of Owen’s College to 
rank as an University, to recognise that the meaning of 
the word University has of late years undergone consider- 
able change, and that. the increase in the number of colleges 
as distinct educational institutions, and the increased estima- 
tion in which the University degree is regarded, have con- 
tributed to this result. Itis certain that many large colleges 
are at the present day Universities in every sense except in 
that of conferring degrees, and, before deciding on the merits 
of the claim of any particular college to the exercise of this 
function, it is well to consider whether it is advisable to add 
to the necessary teaching work of a college the responsibility 
of an office the due performance of which is sufficiently 
onerous to engage the attention of a separate institution, 


(To be continued.) 





TRADE AND FINANCE. 





MONEY. 


There is nothing new under. the sun that shines upon the 
City but intermittent stagnation, and even that is two or 
three years old. It is a see-saw. One day a little more ease, 
and next day a little more tightness. Up and down, but no 
progress. You lunch with a man who tells you that there is 
plenty of money at 4} per cent., and he is right. After 
lunch you hear of a firm being refused accommodation on 
paper that in ordinary times is classed as “good to choice.” 
A gentleman, whose signature is supposed to be as trusty as 
that of the immortal Abraham Newland, entered a bank in 
white heat rage, and was speedily in the august presence of 
the manager. “I think I have a right to know why the 
batch we sent you in to-day was declined. I suppose you 
would decline to cash a Bank of England note for us.” ‘The . 
manager, whose suaviter in modo is sweeter than the honey- 
comb, and whose fortiter in, re is adamantine, replied, “ Just 
now there is a limit. to what. we do on your name, or any 
other name. If we gave you gold for a Bank of England 
note, it would be despite the fact of your endorsement.” The 
condition of the money market is not limited confidence, but 
limited distrust. The order of the day is to do as little as 
possible, and uncovered credits are becoming almost as rare 
as forced strawberries in the winter. The accouats from the 
industrial centres are depressing. Orders few, prices lows 
and labour resisting the attempt to cut down wages. No 
circulation in limbs, and hence congestion in the heart. Not 
that commerce and finance are going to the bad, for they 
have gone to the bad. That.is the sole comfort. At present 
things keep at the worst, and that is unpleasant. Some 
persons who are finance-wise say that the disease is sup- 
pressed crisis, and that there must be the passing of a crisis 
before recovery. The diagnosis may be true or false, but 
anyhow there is as yet no improvement. 

The third vowel and the fourth consonant are a provoking 
combination. ‘The Brazilian railway shares are offered with 
a 7 per cent. imperial guarantee for thirty years. Now, if the 
guarantee of the Imperial Government was as good as tha 
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guarantee of the British Government, what a fine investment 
those shares would be! Confound the “if.” When a South 
American Government, even the very best of the lot, guaran- 
tees an interest on railway shares, one cannot help looking 
the gift horse in the mouth. Brazil owes a great deal of 
money, and was a borrower at 5 per cent., issue price 964, in 
1875. Two blacks do not make a white. If the shares are 
not good without the guarantee, and if the guarantee is not 
good unless it is endorsed by the railway, the speculation is 
not altogether inviting. No one would take the shares with- 
out the guarantee, and we do not believe that at this time 
Brazil could raise another loan. 0 + 0 = 0, and doubt + 
doubt = doubt. So much for the tempting Brazil investment. 

There is a Scandinavian legend about a creature that 
attacked sleepers and sucked their blood. Not that the crea- 
ture was bloodthirsty, or swallowed the blood, but it was 
bound by a cruel decree of fate to thus afflict the people of 
Scandinavia. We thought of the legend when we read the 
balance sheet of James Morton and Co. Total liabilities 
grandly over three millions. Unsecured liabilities grandly 
over two millions. Debts due to the City of Glasgow Bank 
about two millions and a quarter, and the securities held by 
the bank nominally worth about 800,0007. The advances to 
the firm by the bank on open credit, 676,5671. When the firm 
stopped the cash in hand was 2061. -The personal assets of 
the company (Alexander Taylor) are estimated at 1,522/., no 
shillings, no pence. Personal assets of James Morton no 
pounds, no shillings, no pence. Nil. Somehow or other, 
we cannot swallow the word nil. What has become of 
the money? Nil! The big figures we have quoted, open 
credit 676,5671. for example, and, so far as James Morton 
is concerned, all gone. Nil! Then, why did he do it? Why 
did he provoke the bitter curses of over a thousand families ? 
For nil? Was he like the Scandinavian creature in the 
bloodsucking legend, the instrument of a cruel Fate? At the 
meeting of creditors the reporters were not admitted. The 
post mortem was secret. Be it so, but there ought to bea 
public inquest. Why,a vendor of horse beef stuck upon 
skewers for the sustenance of our cats would have some 
personal property if he came to financial grief. Here is 
James Morton, who has had millions of pounds through his 
sieve, and not a pound, not ashilling, not a bronze token, has 
stuck. So far as he is concerned, all the money is as clean 
gone as last year’s London snow. The 1,5221. of Alexander 
Taylor—the Co., is a hard fact to swallow, and is well nigh 
as indigestable as a bit of lead. But James Morton’s nil 
sticks in the throat. So we wait with the utmost impatience 
for the public inquest on the deceased firm, * 








RUSSIA, 


The journey of the Russian Minister of Finance has con- 
vinced him that, unless the Government of the Czar adopts 
a decided pacific policy, no assistance on any but the most 
onerous terms can be expected from foreign financiers. It is 
now proposed to introduce serious reforms in the State Bank, 
which would prevent any arbitary emission of Treasury bonds 
or paper currency. Count Greig further intends to increase 
the duty on tobacco, without, however, farming out the mono- 
poly of the trade, and to raise the import duties on a number 
of articles. This scheme is expected to increase the revenue 
by 100 millions of roubles per annum, 
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THE LEPROSY OF JOURNALISM, 
Tll.—Briackx SuHeep. 


Almost within the memory of man a great Power has 
arisen in Western Europe, of which the development was as 
undreamt of a hundred years ago as the electric telegraph or 
the telephone. The Fourth Estate has, in a comparatively — 
short period, acquired an influence so enormous that few | 
even of the most absolute monarchs can brave its united > 
strength with impunity, while in England the self-acquired - 
might of the Press in many cases overwhelms the elected © 
authority of the Commons and the constituted powers of the 
Throne and the Lords. If a grievance is taken up with 
anything approaching unanimity by the London papers, it is 
more certain to be redressed than it would be even if such 
redress were promised in the Queen’s Speech. Popular 
opinion is guided by it to such an extent that all other 
efforts to sway the views of the multitude weigh but as dust 
in the balance. And even when on any political question — 
the journals are not unanimous, the country is divided into . 
two camps, each of which has its paper leaders, whom it 
follows with a confidence which is truly surprising. It is, 
therefore, a matter of supreme importance that so great a 
power should not be abused. The responsibility which 
weighs on those who direct great daily papers is, notwith- | 
standing Lord Beaconsfield’s sneer at the Guildhall, almost 
as heavy as that of a Minister, particularly because, although 
a Premier directs the general policy of the country, and the 
members of the Cabinet each provide in their special depart- . 
ments for the wants of the public service, Ministers cannot, 
like the newspapers, appeal daily and almost hourly to a 
constituency coextensive with the spread of the English 
tongue, and have little or no influence on the moral and 
social well-being of the population. Yet it is the moral and 
social progress of the country which makes its history, more 
than Treaties or Congresses, and the legislative measures 
passed by Parliament are the resultant of the forces © 
which are at work among the people, and which are- 
fostered, if not actually called into being, by the Press. - 

Although England took the lead in proclaiming the liberty 
of the Press, and was the first country in which the Fourth © 
Estate attained to any degree of influence, it was not 
long before ingenious imitators on the Continent also per- 
ceived the power of this new weapon of party warfare, and 
used it, each for his own purpose. While a subsidised paper 
is, we believe, now unknown in England, foreign statesmen 
have from the very beginning used the newly-discovered 
strength of the daily broad-sheet to spread the doctrines 
they wished their subject populations to adopt; and foreign 
journalists have, of course with a few honourable exceptions, © 
been aptly divided into two camps, those who are paid 
by the Government, and those who are paid by private 
persons. With the former we have at present little to do. 
Their history is no secret; the “ reptile funds,” the “ Guelph 
fund,” the “ secret service vote,” or whatever name is given 
to the source which supplies them with the means of exist- 
ence, are passed without comment by the Parliaments of the © 
different nations, and are unfortunately distributed not to 
the newspapers of those nations alone. It is said that 
much of this secret service money finds its way across the 
Channel; and we wish, for the sake of English journalism. 
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that there were no foundation for the charge. - But at present 
we desire to limit ourselves more especially to the journals 
which live by private persons. Their system is a duplex one. 
In the first place, they publish flippant and scandalous 
garbage of a similar nature to that we condemned in the 
self-styled London “society” papers. But they cannot go far 
in this direction, for any articles which appear dangerous to 
public morals, from the standpoint of a foreign censor of the 
Press, are immediately suppressed. Their great force consists 
in personal attacks, a system which is fortunately at present 
only pursued by a few of the most disreputable ‘ English 
prints. Two great objects are to be gained by publishing a 
man’s name (generally quite incorrectly), and throwing mud 
at him. In the first place, there are always plenty of fools to 
buy the paper because of the personalities. A goodly contin- 
gent is supplied by the friends of the man thus made the object 
of horse-play, who are all anxious to see what So-and-so says 
about him. A great many more purchase it, although they 
don’t in the least know the intended victim, because they 
share the feeling of the crowd which always assembles when 
a cab horse falls down. It is a sensation, and there is a 
certain secret pleasure, it appears, in witnessing an accident, 
in watching an execution, or in reading ribaldry. An 
enormous amount of ignorance generally characterises these 
personalities, which are often more amusing to those at whom 
they are aimed than to the general public, which is, of course, 
not in a position to criticise the accuracy of the statements 
made, nor to measure the depth of the writer’s scanty 
information. Of course, a judicious (foreign) editor steers 
clear of libel, and the mud freely scattered is intended to cast 
as much ridicule as possible on his victim without bringing the 
author within the pale of the law. -A most singular circum- 
stance generally accompanies these scurrilities—the writer or 
editor of them becomes a fit inmate for Hanwell the moment 
his weapons are turned against himself. Then he arms 
himself with a big stick or a horsewhip, as the case may be, 
and burns to avenge on somebody’s back the insults he 
brought down on his own head, and which he has not sufficient 
wit to ward off with his pen alone. Finally, he is brought 
before the Commissaire de Police or the Polizei-inspector, as 
the case may be, and is bound over to keep the peace. 

But, meanwhile, his paper has sold, and an unenviable 
financial success has been achieved. The second plan, which 
is more lucrative than the mere sale of the paper, is adopted 
with people who are rich but not proportionately brave. 
These men are attacked under the garb of exposing abuses 
and unveiling scandals. 
public companies, and persons in positions of public trust, are 
particularly exposed to such attacks, which are generally 
commenced in a mild form, and only contain allusions to the 
revelations which might possibly follow. As there is hardly 
any man who can -look back.on -his past .life and con- 
scientiously declare that he has never committed a single 
wrong or foolish action, and never said a single word, nor 
written a single letter, which might not be liable to miscon- 
struction, it not unfrequently happens that the intended vic- 
tim is unwilling to have his name dragged before the public, 
and alleged misdeeds, which he never committed, discussed 
in half the smoking-rooms of the Foreign Kingdom. The 
journalist then finds it easy to carry out his scheme, which is 
neither more nor less than the levying of black-mail. “ Pay 
so much down, and we will give you our word of honour (!) 
that these attacks shall cease, and our revelations shall be for 
ever hidden in our editorial bosom.” The money is paid, and 


Bankers, financiers, chairmen of 
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the matter is allowed to drop; but the victims sometimes 
decline to purchase the right of going about their business 
unmolested by the rotten eggs of journalism. In this case, 
the attacks often increase in virulence, and their authors are 
at last, in an incautious moment, betrayed into a breach of 
the law. 

Such things, of course, do not often happen in England, 
and, when they do occur, people shrug their shoulders in dis- 
gust, and leave the question as to the paternity of Mr: Smith, - 
or as to whether the intimate terms on which he lived with 
the Drum family, justified some curious reports or not, to . 
be settled without much interest on their part. But any ten- 
dency towards the personalities so largely indulged in abroad 
should be repressed here by that power which is far stronger 
than law—Public Opinion. The very influenc2 of the Press, 
and the enormous effect it can have on the people, should be | 
sufficient to prevent any abuses similar to those we have men- 
tioned. We believe that the combined effect of the news- 
papers on the English people has, on the whole, been ’ 
decidedly beneficial ; it rests with the English people them- 
selves to decide whether it shall continue to be so; or whether 
the Fourth Estate is to degenerate into a mere machine for 
scattering mud and extorting money. 


NAVAL HOBBIES. 
(FROM OUR NAVAL CONTRIBUTOR.) 


There is no doubt that naval men are more subject to 
crochets than other people, though any little individual pecu- - 
liarities do not often develop into absolute hobbies until 
middle age is reached, or an independent command attained. 
This position, which has been defined by some one as solitary ” 
confinement for a term of years, seems peculiarly suited for 
the development of odd fancies, and there are few com- 
manding officers at this moment in the Navy who have not 
some special hobby, alternately a source of amusement and 
annoyance to their officers, and the judicious management of. 
which becomes an important element in the comfort of every 
one on board the ship. As might be expected, this has not 
unfrequently something to do with seamanship. The Captain 
either has a mania for carrying sail, or “ cracking on,” as it - 
is called, when everyone is rendered more or less uncomfort- 
able by the ship being pressed so much as to travel more © 
under water than over it, the watch coming off deck fre- . 
quently declining to turn in under such circumstances; or else 
he has strong objections to carrying sail at all, and, if obliged 
to do so, will make the life of the officer of the watch a burden . 
to him looking out for imaginary squalls. Such a man carries 
an aneroid about with him, constantly consults it, and invites 
everyone else to do the same; the midshipmen are continually © 
questioned on their knowledge of the law of storms, and in 
bad weather the navigating staff will be set to take bearings 
of different clouds in expectation of a change of wind, while » 
the master will be hastily summoned in the dead of night to | 
be informed that'the cabin barometer has fallen half a hun- 
dredth; what does he (the master) make of it? That worthy 
having declared that he makes nothing at all of it retires to 
rest, muttering objurgations. . Perhaps, the hobby is sail 
drill, pure and simple, in which case the effect is very curious. ' 
The skipper will be walking up and down, calm, grave, and 
dignified, the model of a British officer; possibly conversing 
affably with one of the heads of departments, when the signal 
from the Admiral, “ shift jibboom and mizen topmast.” trans. . 
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forms him apparently into a raving maniac. He shrieks, 
storms, and stamps, shakes his fist at everybody, uses 
language which in his calmer moments is unknown to him, 
and drives the unfortunate mizen party about the poop like 
a flock of frightened sheep, using his telescope as a goad to 
stir up the hindmost. When everything is finished, and the 
ropes are coiled down, he subsides again, and probably sends 
his steward to those he has most abused, with an invitation 
to dinner; when he is particularly gracious and unbending. 

‘If the man with the passion for sail drill is a commander, 
or first lieutenant, he probably has some patent method of 
his own devising, for crossing topgallant yards in two seconds 
less time than it has ever been done in before. It is an in- 
fallible method, but somehow it doesn’t answer. The top 
midshipmen all have their leave stopped, the upper yards- 
men are continually on the black list, but still the coveted 
result is not achieved. A man of this kind cares literally for 
nothing else; any mention of gunnery simple nauseates him. 
Walking the deck and rehearsing his favourite problem, he 
will perhaps find a squad at cutlass drill, and the monotonous 
cackle of the gunner’s mate, “At the word dra’, dont dra’; 
the word dra’s merely a ca’tion,” disturbs him. “Those 
d——d gunner’s mates have too much jaw,” mutters the man 
with one idea; “training party, dismiss!” and down goes 
the training party, while the unfortunate gunner’s mate, who 
was merely doing his duty, and the gunnery lieutenant, who 
hoped to get them qualified for a rating before his quarterly 
returns are made up, are left lamenting. 

In one ship the Captain had a mania for new sea terms. 
One day a sub-lieutenant, noted for playing on this weak- 
ness, came down to report something. “ Well,” said the 
Captain, “and how does it look on deck?” “It’s booming 
up to windward,” replied the other. “Oh!” said the Captain, 
“it’s booming up, is it; and how does it look to leeward ¢” 


It’s feathering down to leeward, sir.” “Indeed,” answered 


the skipper, thoroughly mystified ; “ thank you, that will do;” 
and henceforward “booming up” and “ feathering down” 
were household words in that ship. 

Sometimes it is quite different from all this. The Captain 
has friends at court, and fancies the eyes of the world 
are upon him. He develops a passion for the possessive 
pronoun, and talks of my ship, my officers, my men. If you 
are a favourite, he informs you confidentially after dinner 
that there has been a tremendous battle between the Admirals 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth as to whose command the ship 
shall belong to; for his own part, he (the Captain) would 
rather prefer Plymouth, as at the other place the Royal 
family will always be coming on board to see him, and full 
uniform isa bore. If such a man ever really finds himself 
in the neighbourhood of Royalty, then, indeed, there is a 
breeze. Every morning he is seized with a belief, amounting 
to conviction, that on that particular afternoon, at 1:15 to a 
minute, the Prince will come on board to inspect the ship; 
and in that belief he simply worries all hands, himself 
included, pretty nearly out of their lives. When this has 
gone on for some time, perhaps some friend on the staff of 
the great man will gently hint the state of things to him, and 
suggest a visit, and his Royal Highness being a good natured 
fellow, will come off some day, tightly lashed up in a frock 
coat, and smoking a cigar, and will stroll round “ my ship,” 
and have “ my officers” presented to him, and perhaps shake 
hands at parting. Then the Captain will be like a young 
lamb for some days; his jolly red face beams with content- 
ment ; you might slap him on the back, and tickle him in the 


in the morning, and he would only chide you smilingly ! 
Occasionally,a Captain has a hobby for chaffing his superior 

officers, and it is wonderful to what lengths some will go in 

pursuit of this amusement. On one occasion the Admiral in 


command of the Channel Fleet was hesitating about crossing . 


the bar at the mouth of the Tagus. He stood off and on for 
some time, when a signal flew simultaneously from the mast- 
heads of two of the ships in his wake, “ Shall we show you the 
way in?” which was simply making fun of him, and brought 


forth the stern reply, “Keep station.” One well known 
officer so persistently exchanged chaff with his brother cap.. 
tains by means of the semaphore that, hoping to check it, an. 


order was given that all signals in future were to be made by 
flags,and then only through the Admiral, whereupon, the very 
next morning, the delinquent preferred an elaborate request 
for the loan of the third volume of the last new novel by 
somebody or other, which had to be made and repeated 
alphabetically (such questions not being contemplated in 
the code), and occupied the entire signal staff of the flag- 
ship for a whole forenoon. Nothing could stop this per- 
sistent habit. When the Monarch started for Boston with 
the remains of Mr. Peabody, a neighbouring ship signalled, 
“ You do well for a hearse,’ to which the answer was 
returned, “It is better to carry the dead than be bothered by 
the living,” with which parting shot she sailed away. Some- 
times a captain has a religious hobby. A short time ago the 
officer commanding a ship on the Australian station held 
strong opinions on the subject of private prayer, and, 
to promote that object, directed that at a certain hour 
every morning the bugle was to sound “ still,”” when everyone 
remained perfectly quiet. The watch stopped their work, and 
servants paused half way up ladders with baskets of slops, 
with the view of encouraging the offering up of private peti- 
tions. The effect was that it was commonly reported more 
swearing took place during that five minutes than in all the 
rest of the twenty-four hours put together; the warrant 
officers in particular being perfectly exhausted after their de- 
votional exercises, so much so that,as Mark Twain puts it, 
you might have drawn a seine through their system, and not 
found enough curses to disturb your mother with. 


In conclusion, strange as it may appear, a man will some- 
times have a fancy for making himself unpopular, and. 
hearing himself abused. In this he will frequently succeed . 


so well as to get nicknamed “the demon,” “Satan,” some- 
times even “ Quilp,” as representing the incarnation of 
wickedness, in all of which sobriquets he glories exceed- 
ingly, and will every now and then do something diabolical 
to keep up his reputation; but he is not a bad little fellow 
at bottom, and will do you many a good turn if you are 
only sufficiently rude to him. 





POLICEMAN X 950. 


In the days when Tom and Jerry went their rounds, and 
London life was neither so fast nor so well lighted as now, the 
intellect and prescience of Dogberry the watchman was con- 
sidered sufficient to restrain any youthful ardour, or repress 
anything that seemed, so far as he could judge by the aid of 
the flickering oil lamps, to savour of an interference with the 
peace of the subject. Even he, poor man, was often fain to 
confess that, considering the number of times a week he found 
himself on his back in the kennel, his pay, including the dou- 
ceurs he pocketed for shutting his eres and turning his back 


ribs ; you might even forget to salute when he came on deck. 
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on convenient occasions, was hardly a compensation for a 
bruised head and blackened eye, following one another with 
the regularity of clockwork. And, as time went on, it was 
found necessary to organise a special force of far larger num- 
bers, and with more defined duties to perform. On the for- 
mation and history of our Metropolitan Police force by Sir R. 
Maine and Sir Joshua Jebb, it is not our intention to dwell at 
present. We only propose to discuss X 950, what manner 
of man he is, and what he considers his duty. There is no 
doubt that the policeman isa very great man. In his own esti- 
mation he is a particularly great man, almost an eminent one. 
Cook is of the same opinion, Mary Ann is somewhat divided 
between him and Private Jones’ of the Coldstreams, as to 
which should be most favoured with ‘her smiles. The butler 
is polite, the footman is on good terms with him, while the 
page is his abject slave, and over all these he exercises an in- 
fluence truly majestic. The haughty gaze of contempt with 
which he treats an urchin who has so far dared his terrible 
wrath as to chaff raises him at once to the level of a 
dictator. Refractory cabmen, costermongers, and harm- 
less old apple women, are his especial subjects, and 
he rules them with an iron hand. He is cognisant of 
the fact that we live in a progressive age, as his sten- 
torian—* Move on; now then, move on, I tell yer "— 
denotes, and he has no decided objection to turning it into a 
golden one should the opportunity occur. Where he fails is 
in his constant endeavours to be considered an intelligent 
officer, and, as his intelligence generally consists of seizing the 
most inoffensive beings he can find and “running them in,” 
without pausing to ask what explanation they can offer, or 
even going so far as to tell them what their crime might be, 
it is to be hoped that some method may be devised for apply- 
ing brake power (automatic if possible), of sufficient strength 
to check his wild career, If this is not done, the conse- 
quences will be terrible. Collisions between the police and 
the public are of daily occurrence, and, unfortunately, 


X 950 insists on having a clear run and refuses to be 


shunted. 

Seriously, the “divisions” are carrying matters too far. 
Without wishing to detract one iota from -their value as a 
body, it is a question that ought to have immediate con- 
sideration, whether individual members of the force shonld 


be vested with such absolute power. Within the last fort- 


night cases have occurred of arrests by the police which, if 
the letters from the aggrieved parties are to be believed, 
seem of a kind which no words are strong enough to con- 
demn. Innocent men were accused of rioting, and marched 
off, without parley, to a police cell. Foreigners, innocent of 
any attempt at disorder, met the same fate, and when justice 
desired to sift the matter X 950 was not forthcoming. Use- 
less, indeed, is it, whether we be guilty or innocent, to plead 
our innocence ; for every one witness we can bring, X 950 
will produce three, and, such is the keenness of their vision, 
that, although on a beat at Holborn Viaduct at the time 
their comrade was assaulted in Waterloo-place, they saw the 
whole thing, and are prepared to swear “that the prisoner was 
drunk and assaulted the officer in the execution of his duty.” 
This brings us again to the question as to what is the officer’s 
duty. Obviously one of the chief duties of policemen is to 
preserve order and protect the lives and property of the 
Queen’s subjects, and yet it is a well-known fact that where 
there is real occasion for their services they are “ never—or 
hardly ever”—to be found, although, in cases where there is 
absolutely nothing for them to do, they swarm like bees, and 
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create far more disturbance than those unfortunates they 
consider it necessary to run in. Another of their duties is 
to enforce the regulations as to the closing of public houses 
and the sale of excisable liquors. How this is carried out is too 
notorious to need comment. Then comes X 950’s especial 
forte, to wit, cabmen, carters, and old women, to say nothing 
of inebriates. Here he shines, and, beyond showing a pre- 
ference for moving on the old women instead of the cabbies, 
aquits himself very creditably. They are his lawful subjects, 
and therefore bound to obey. Our chief fault with him is 
his wish to make all men subservient, and to interfere with 
the much talked-of liberty of the subject. The love of power 
and the idea that the greater number of people he arrests 
the more intelligent he will be considered spoil, in nine cases 
out of ten, an otherwise excellent fellow. What is required 
is an increase of sergeants and inspectors, and a little less 
credulity and bias on the part of the various metropolitan 
magistrates. “Fair play is a jewel,” and, particularly when 
dealing with X 950, is a jewel of great price. When some 
strong measures are taken to remedy the present state of 
things, and not before, the public will be enabled to go about 
the streets without the necessity of carrying a telegraph 
form in their pocket, with the words ready written on it, 
“ Please come and bail me out.” It is very wrong that a hard 
working body of men should be brought into disrepute by 
the conduct of a few black sheep such as we have endea- 
voured to describe, and we sincerely hope that the chief of 
the Metropolitan Police force will speedily separate the chaff 
from the grain, and re-establish the force in the public 
favour it deserves. 





WANTED, A SATIRIST. 

There is no smoke without fire; and although modern 
society may not be quite as bad as its own scribes represent 
it to be, although virtue may still be a moral factor even in 
fashionable circles, there can be no doubt that the progress for 
the last decade has been a progress downward. In politics, 
in social affairs, in literature, art, and the drama, as well as 
in the mere records of the Divorce Court and the milliners’ 
shops, we read the same dark truth—that luxury has in- 
creased in proportion to the decline of domestic ideals, and 
that all standards, even the merely commercial one, have been 
lowered in answer to the popular demand for wild mental or 
moral stimulants. It is no task of ours to preach a sermon 
on this old theme, or to play Cassandra in the manner familiar 
to students of Pindar reviews. No words of ours can change 
the condition of things. Time and patience alone can effect 
any reformation, for the day is long past when any single 
utterance, however prophetic, could have much effect in 
guiding the popular mind. And yet it has been repeatedly 
forced upon us of late that, of all things wanted by the pre- 
sent generation, a Satirist is wanted most; one who would 
tell the world its sins and foibles, not with the sneaking 
snigger or familiar wink of a Society journalist, but with a 
voice loud and clear enough to reverberate from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groats. It would matter little where this voice 
was first heard. It might be in the pulpit, it might be on the 
stage. It might sound as the voice of one crying in the 
wilderness, or it might be heard, as more than once heretofore, 
from the very heart of the crowd. Since Thackeray dropped 
the scourge, satire has been sadly at a discount, and we are in 
reality worse off for censores morum than were our prototypes, 
the prosperous bourgeoisie of the Second Empire. | 

So closely do our present social conditions resemble those 
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at once timid and verbose. Our poets are dilletanti, with 
each other for a public, and Mr. Tennyson’s mildest verses for 
a precedent. In all the departments of art and literature a 
sad, unsocial diffidence embarrasses the speech of genius, and, 
instead of ‘‘ human nature’s daily food” we get mannerism, 
affectation, and the cynicism of complete indifference to prac- 
tical social problems. 

Meantime Society, monad-like, twines flowers in her hair, 
and goes from bad to worse. The only individuals who tell 
her of her vices are those who flourish through them, and 
the cue of these is to lament over the ideals they first over- 
throw, and to pretend that goodness is useless, since there 
is no power but evil left. Well, even a comedy of the 
Empire would be better than this ; better than a journalism 
which degrades the social.standard with every quip and turn 
characteristic of blind snobbery ; b¢tter than a literature 
which hushes up every -vital question, covers up every social 
sore, reduces life and thought to the “prunes and prism” 
insisted on by Mr. Mudie ; better than a stage which is either 
unclean and corybantic or pure and prurient to thé verge of 
imbecility. The only straightforward and truth-telling force 
at present at work is modern Science, but it is not sufficiently 
aggressive in the social sphere to be of much avail. So the 
feast goes on, so the soothsayer is put aside, and the voice of 
the prophet is unheard. Some fine day, nevertheless, there 
will be a revelation—the handwriting will be seen on the wall 
in the colossal cypher of some supreme Satirist. How much 
of our present effulgent civilisation will last till then ? How 
much will not perish without any aid from without, by virtue 
































<f the bourgeoisie alluded to that even a course of the 
comedy of the Empire would do us nothing but good; but, 
unfortunately, instead of a real we have a spurious censor 
morum, and the instruction from abroad is interdicted. The 
late Licenser of Plays, animated by a too blind enthusiasm of 
morality, thought he was doing a wise thing when he forbade 
the performance in this country of the masterpieces of Dumas 
Fils and Sardou; and the present Licenser, though a man of 
more liberal instincts, still sets an adamantine countenance 
against the innovation. True, dramas of this sort, though, 
doubtless, open to the criticism which has been lavished upon 
them, and which has caused them to be classed in France 
under “?’Hecole Brutale,” are, in the best sense, works of 
art. They are, moreover, fiery social satires—and true satire 
is never quite unwholesome. Under the foul rule of the 
French Empire society grew luxurious, reckless, libidinous, 
and rotten; extravagance in dress, in manners and customs, 
in conduct, became the fashion; it was the epoch in real life 
of the “ Faux Bonhommes” and “ Madame Bovary.” As a 
bitter comment on this state of things came the so-called 
“comedy” of the Empire. Dumas Fils, a melancholy man, 
begarr by picturing the pathetic side of the life of courtesans, 
and continued by preparing for Parisian acceptance’an entire 
system of theatrical ethics—or rather, as a critic of the 
period called it, “la logique appliquée au théatre.” And 
what, after all, was the sum total of his philosophy ? 
“Se marier, quand on est jeune et sain, choisir, dans 
n’importe quelle classe, une bonne fille franche et saine, 
Yaimer de toute son fme et de toutes ses forces, en 
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faire une compagne sire et une métre féconde, tra- 


vailler pour élever ses enfants et leur laisser en mourant 


Vexemple de sa vie: voila la verité—le reste n’est qu’une 


erreur, crime, ou folie.” If, sooner or later, this good gir] 


becomes like the ‘‘ Femme de Claude,” shoot her; if she 
forms a grand passion, like “ Diane de Lys,” and it is 
encouraged, after due warning, by its object, kill him. 
Horrible morality, doubtless, but grimly appropriate not- 
withstanding. The comedies of M. Dumas are a series of 
propositions on the theme of the married state, but their mora] 
is unmistakeable ; it is the moral of all plays, from Scribe’s 
“ Trente Ans dans la Vie d’une Femme” downwards, viz., that 
to become adulterous is natural, but imexpedient. Sardou, 
another melancholy man, preaches the same lesson. The 
French comedy of the Empire, so far from being an in. 
centive to vicious living, is subacid, platitudinous, rect- 
angular—on the whole not very entertaining, but edifying as 
a social study. It was, at any rate, the nearest approach to 
Juvenal’s terrible manner that the Empire could furnish ; 
and though it was Dead Sea fruit enough many who devoured 
it were healed perhaps of a portion of their disease. 

We are not defending the comedy of the Empire, though we 
infinitely prefer it to the vile importations in which what, in the 
stage directions of Goethe’s “ Faust” is called an “ obscene 
gesture” supplies the place of all moral teaching or rational 
meaning. He who accepts “ La Marjolaine” and rejects “ La 
Femme de Claude” must be either a roué or an ignoramus. Be 
that as it may, there can be no doubt that we here in England 
would be the better if some one would hold the mirror up to 
our follies, even to our vices. It is useless to look for such a 
satirist in the direction of the stage; the whole drama is 
usurped by the spectre of that British matron who in the 
flesh never patronises the drama at all. Our novelists are 
pigmies, clinging to the cast-off coat tails of departed giants, 

nd their social satire, when they do attempt social satire, is 


of its own inherent folly and dry rot? Meantime, evena 
temporary revelation would be thankfully accepted. Such 
satire as Churchill suddenly lavished upon the stage would 
be of service to Society just now. Even satire as wicked as 
that with which Byron deluged the “piggish domestic 
virtues” of the Georges would not be altogether amiss. Only, 
it must come in simple speech, not in such mystic dress as 
that worn by St. Thomas of Chelsea when he gave forth his 
memorable sartorial prophesies. *s 
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A THEATRICAL BRAWTH. 


In the right hand corner of Westminster Hall, as you enter 
that storied building from Palace Yard, is a somewhat dingy 
portal, leading to a stone passage—a sort of temple sacred to 
indigestion. There, upon a stall, recline the brown and 
pensive gingerbread nut, the acidulated drop of childhood’s 
happy days, wrinkled apples long parted from their native 
orchards, and an assortment of pastry fearfully and wonder- 
fully made; and at the further end of the passage are other 
doors, leading into a large but by no means handsome 
apartment. 

The scene before you is the Queen’s Bench Division of Her 
Majesty’s High Court of Justice. At the northern end of 
the Court, in the centre of a long, narrow desert of red 
cushions, his back to the carved emblems of Royalty, sits Sir 
Alexander Cockburn, Lord Chief Justice of England. Soft 
of voice, benign of countenance, alert of intellect—all his 
lordship’s great’ powers are brought to bear upon the case 
before him. A little removed from his left hand sit twelve 
special men in a box—a‘superior sort of palladium of our 
liberties ; and at his right hand, close to the witness-box, the 
reporters for the Press crowd their pew, and overflow on to 
the bench in front of the judgment seat, reserved for the 
Masters and the Judge’s clerk. Facing the Judge, and 
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immediately beneath his counsel, sits the defendant, smiling, 
but not serenely; and all about him are spread the parties 
to the suit and distinguished lookers-on—the irrepressibly 
genteel, who “ want to know, you know.” The three rows of 
semicircular seats set apart for counsel are crammed to incon- 
venience. The first row is crowded with the wearers of silk, 
the second and third rows with stuff-gownsmen, members 
of the Utter Bar. There are more than sixty robed and 
wigged barristers present, besides those engaged in the 
cause. But the grave gentlemen of the Honourable So- 
cieties of the Inns of Court who are eager to increase 
their legal experience by taking part as spectators of 
so remarkable a cause cannot all be accommodated in 
the body of the Court, and many of them find their way 
into the south gallery, whence, wig in hand, they listen with 
rapt attention, and look down upon the proceedings below. 
That part of the judgment hall placed at the disposition of 
the public has not an inch of vacant space. Idlers, court- 
haunters, men about town, and a nondescript array of 
theatrical performers of both sexes, fill the floor and choke 
the entrances. The mobile-faced comedian cranes his neck 
over the shoulder of the gorgeously attired singing chamber- 
maid, and the lean-visaged, black-browed tragedian peers 
above the bonnet of the first old woman. It is broad day- 
light outside, but the great ring of gas jets close to the roof 
of the court is alight, and its pale glimmer mingles with the 
sombre air of the November afternoon. Silence prevails, 
except for the voices of the judge, the counsel, and the 
witnesses, and the occasional disturbing admonition of an 
usher. It isa solemn scene, and at a first glance appears 
well befitting the majesty of the law and the occasion. — 


An angry actor and dramatic adapter of foreign birth is 
alleged to have assaulted a reputedly beautiful actress- 
manager, while in a fit of passion ; and that is why the sub- 
limity of justice is stirred to its depths. The great judicial 
functionary, the array of counsel engaged in the cause, the 
sixty odd barristers in gowns and wigs, the special jury, the 
battalion of short-hand writers, the vast crowd of spectators, 
have come, some on business but the majority on pleasure, tc 
learn the full, true,and particular account of how Herr Band- 
mann did or did not assault Mrs. Rousby. The jury have 
said that there was an assault, but that it was the result 
of accident, or, in other words, that Herr Bandmann is not 
guilty, and we bow to the decision. But, it may be 
asked, why so much fuss in arriving at a conclusion which 
might have been decided by a police magistrate in twenty 
minutes? In ordinary cases of assault, as, for instance, when 
Mr. Pat Bryant damages, or is accused of damaging, Mrs 
Biddy Maloney, his worship settles the matter off-hand; or, 
in the event of the case being considered a very serious one, 
Pat is sent for trial, and is convicted or acquitted according 
to the weight of evidence and the finding of the jury. Under 
the circumstances, it is not considered necessary to rake up 
all the offensive and degrading details of Mrs. Biddy Maloney’s 
private life, nor to endeavour to shake the evidence of her 
female witnesses, by eliciting from them in cross-examination 
that they are not a little removed from the angels. The 
newspapers record the case in a paragraph, not in endless 
columns of dreary twaddle, and the whole affair is speedily 
forgotten. On the other hand, in such cases as Rousby v. 
Bandmann, we have the costly machinery of the law put in 
motion, and the time of the country wasted over trifles, 
and the newspapers filled with the worthless details of what 
should have remained an obscure theatrical brawl. 
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THE EXAMINER'S LETTER BOX. 





We are not responsible for the opinions expressed in the 
letters which appear in the Examiner's Letter Boz, 
enatiiaewnkes 
“OUR SCHOOLS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Siz: In criticising the mode of tuition adopted in large 
schools, a correspondent with whose opinions I am happy to 
see that you do not identify yourself, makes a number of 
sweeping assertions which shew that he has not taken the 
time required to study so difficult and extensive a subject. 
Tallude more particularly to the first part of his letter, in 
which he accuses schoolmasters of neglecting the chief aim of 
education, “ success in life,” for the sake of qualifying their 
best pupils for honours at the Universities, and says that 
“ crammers” for examinations are now required and have to be 
paid to supply the deficiencies of the masters. ‘“ Badger” 
does not seem aware that, rightly or wrongly, high honours 
at the Universities are still considered one of the best means 
of attaining that success which is, according to him, the goal 
of all education. And that this opinion is not entirely falla- 
cious is sufficiently proved by the very large proportion of 
eminent lawyers, successful authors, and great statesmen 
whose university career was distinguished by those honours 
which “Badger” affects to despise. The study of higher 
mathematics is acknowledged to be the most perfect disci- 
pline for the mind which has yet been discovered ; while the 
extensive reading and intimate acquaintance with classical 
authors, which are indispensable for success in the “ Greats” 
at Oxford, necessarily result in a highly cultivated intellect. 
Above all, it must not be forgotten that the examinations, 
competitive and otherwise, which are now required for the 
English and Indian Civil Service, the direct commissions, 
Woolwich, and Sandhurst, are very various and different from 
each other. It would be quite impossible to introduce into a 
public school a curriculum equally adapted for all these exami- 
nations. Special preparation will inevitably be required ; but 
a youth of good general education who has striven to attain 
the high standard of the Universities will want very little of 
it, and no “cramming ”’ at all.—I am, sir, yours obediently, | 

M.A, 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
Sm: Your correspondent, “ Badger,” is tilting against 
windmills. It must be a long time since he left school, or 
he would know that boys are now no longer taught geography 
in the manner of which he so highly disapproves. If he will 
buy or borrow a few of the modern elementary school-books, 
he will see that his idea is not a new one, and has long since 

been adopted.—Yours truly, A ScHoonmastEr, 


eC 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 


Dear Sir: Your correspondent, “ Badger,” seems to have 
lost sight of the fact that impositions are often made to play 
a double part, viz., not only the imposition per se, and the 
trouble of writing it, are taken into consideration, but the 
time of “showing it up” is contrived with diabolical inge- 
nuity so as to prevent any participation in athletic sports for 
that day. Furthermore, he seems to be unaware of a cere- 
mony called “ absence” which is often utilised for this pur- 


pose in an equally inconvenient manner.—Yours obediently, 


Evon, 
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THE EXAMINER OF PLAYS. 





ON SOME DEFICIENCIES OF THE MODERN STAGE. 


Managers of the London theatres must often be con- 
siderably puzzled in their endeavours to, suit the fickle and 
uncertain taste of the public. Lord Macaulay declined to 
guarantee the success of anyone in the House of Commons, 
however splendid might be his talents, so capricious did he 
consider the judgment of that august assembly. The same 
may be said of the stage. Plays of real literary merit, and 
performed by excellent actors, frequently meet with but 
scanty applause, and rapidly pass through a brief and 
ignominious career, while some vastly inferior production, for 
some mysterious and unaccountable reason; tis off the public 
fancy and achieves a brilliant success. If an attempt should 
be made, however, at some future time, to revive the same 
piece with the same company, a disastrous failure is in 
nearly all cases the result. People belonging to what it is 
the cant of the day to call the cultured classes are incessantly 
declaiming, and not without justice, against the silly bur- 
lesques and dished up French comedies which now almost 
exclusively occupy our stage. “Give us Shakespeare’s 
dramas, and the classical comedies,” they cry; but when, at 
last, in compliance with their entreaties, any such desirable 
entertainments are provided for them these gentlemen are 
conspicuous by their absence at the performance. Neverthe- 
less, if a popular actor is announced to play as Richard III., 
Macbeth, Hamlet, or Othello, a crowded pit and gallery may 
confidently be predicted. The well known points which 
have been traditionally handed down from actor to actor are 
vociferously applauded, and the audience take their de- 
parture at the conclusion of the drama without the faintest 
conception as to its meaning, and under the flattering delusion 
that they have been supporting a legitimate amusement, and 
have been improving their minds. Certain it is, however, 
that Shakespeare’s tragedies pourtrayed by actors of the trans- 
pontine school fail to attract any large assembly of educated 
ladies and gentlemen, who, it may be supposed, are familiar 
with all the works of the national poet, and with all that has 
been said or written about them. But it is not fair to assume 
that they are indifferent to the drama, or unwilling to support 
any effort to restore the works of our great authors to their 
proper place on the stage, simply because they decline to take 
the trouble to go and see an incorrect and garbled version of 
a great masterpiece in the hands of noisy and common-place 
actors. What we have said with regard to the usual perform- 
ances of Shakespeare’s tragedies applies with still greater 
force in the case of his comedies. The freshness and charm 
of these delightful plays are invariably lost in the acting; in- 
deed, it is not a little deplorable that our actors are never 
happy when it is their duty to perform any work of imagina- 
tion or genius. A steady-going melodrama, with startling 
situations of the approved type, is generally effectively repre- 
sented. Tragedies may be made to produce a certain amount 
of interest by a strict attention to the conventional rules for 
the illustration of theatrical passion, and there are always at 
hand some clever buffoons and eccentric delineators of what 
is known in stage parlance as “ character” to ensure the suc- 
cess of a burlesque, or of one of those manufactured produc- 
tions which charity has allowed to go by the name of comedies. 
But a work of poetry, anything in fact which requires 
some little taste and intelligence on the part of the manager, 
and a little genuine artistic sympathy on the part of the per- 
formers; is generally so murdered, altered, and misunderstood 








in the representation as to form the reverse of an 
evening’s entertainment. No doubt, we ought to remember 
that our modern actors are quite out of practice in the higher 


walks of their profession, and some allowance should, perhaps, 


be made for them when they are suddenly called to appear in 
difficult and well known plays before an educated and critical 
audience. But England is a rich country, and it is not too 
much to expect that there should be at least one theatre in 
the metropolis where old and modern plays of superior merit 
can be adequately put upon the stage. 

The chief reason that so many real lovers of good acting 
keep away from the occasional performances of classical plays 
is due to the innumerable “ gags” which have been intro. 
duced into them from time to time, and the generally coarse 
and unappreciative manner in which they are produced, 
“ Macbeth,” for instance, is represented with the addition of 
music, and a variety of pantomimic effects, which, no doubt, 
are highly attractive to a large portion of the audience, but 
which are none the less gross barbarisms, completely destroy- 
ing the whole meaning and purport of the play. Until quite 
recently “ Richard III.” was only known to us through 
Colley Cibber’s peculiar version of the tragedy, and there are 
numbers of even fairly educated people who have greedily 
devoured the strong language as it fell from the lips of one of 
Mr. Edmund Kean’s disciples under the idea that they were 
spectators of a play of Shakespeare. The omissions from 
“Othello” certainly render the piece more suitable than it other- 
wise would be for boarding schools and family andiences, but 
they make the plot and the character of the Moor absolutely 
incomprehensible to anyone not well acquainted with the 
story. Shakespeare has divided his “ Winter's Tale” into 
two parts by a simple and perfectly intelligible arrangement} 
that is to say, sixteen years are supposed to elapse between 
the third and fourth acts. At Drury Lane, the allegorical 
figure of “ Time ” announces this fact in the middle of the 
fourth act. ‘ The Merchant of Venice” has long been de- 
prived of its last scene, perhaps the loveliest and most 
graceful ending to an exciting drama that has ever been 
written. “ Twelfth Night” on the stage is spoilt by tedious 
comic business, and the pathetic song of the clown, which he 
should sing when left alone at the conclusion of the play, is 
frequently given in hilarious tones by the entire company, 
Benedict and Beatrice are in the habit of indulging in a 
number of vulgar and unmeaning gestures atthe end of the 
church scene in “Much Ado About Nothing,” which are 
completely contrary to the spirit of the play. “The School 
for Scandal” is generally considered to contain one highly 
dramatic situation—the screen scene—which on the stage 
is invariably turned into a farce. “The Rivals” has been 
endowed, “ not wisely, but too well,” with all kinds of non- 
sense by the various comic actors who have undertaken the 
part of Bob Acres without bearing in mind Hamlet’s caution 
to those that play clowns, namely, not to speak more than is 
set down for them. Miss Hardcastle, in the last act of “ She 
Stoops to Conquer,” generally treats the audience to a sally 
which would greatly have astonished poor Goldsmith. Instances 
of the same kind might be multiplied ad infinitum. In short, 
there is not one of our legitimate plays which is represented 
on our stage according to the design and intention of the 
author. : (ee Se 

Whatever may be the correct opinion of Mr. Irving as an 
actor—and we do not pretend to decide upon that question 
here—it must be owned that he has done much to rid the 
stage of many of these monstrosities. “ Macbeth” and 
“Richard IIL,” when produced under his direction at the 
Lyceum Theatre, were heard for the first time as Shakes 
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speare himself conceived them, and the superiority of the 
effect was, as one would naturally suppose, most marked. In 
the former play the weird scenes in which the three witches 
appear seemed suddenly to have acquired a meaning, and, in 
the case of “ Richard III.,” a clue to a proper understanding 
of the tragedy was immediately supplied to the audience, as 
the curtain rose upon the solitary figure of the Duke of 
Gloucester listening, with cynical and mocking countenance, 
to the peals of bells and other sounds of rejoicing in 
the distance. Stage management, in fact, is almost as im- 
portant an element in the perfect representation of a work of 


art upon the stage as the acting of the performers themselves. 


Until some improvement is made in this important feature of 
theatrical exhibitions Shakespeare will continue to spell ruin, 
and deservedly so. It has, no doubt, been indifferently re- 
formed, but it must be reformed altogether. Great genius 
cannot at all times be commanded, but care, conscientious 
study, and intelligence can be made to take its place. Man- 
agers may be assured that if they will endeavour to represent 
a. play of Shakespeare as Shakespeare wrote it, with good 
scenery, sensible stage management, and actors who can speak 
the Queen’s English, people of taste and refinement will flock 
to witness the performance, but as long as they are content 
to mount great works in the present slovenly, thoughtless 
manner, it is not to be wondered that the majority of people 
prefer to stay away. 


“YOUNG FRA DIAVOLO” AT THE GATETY. 

Mr. H. J. Byron has essayed a second attempt on an old 
theme. Some twenty years ago Auber’s opera was subjected 
to the cruel fire of burlesqne by the same author, and was 
then known as “Fra Diavolo, or Beauty and the Brigands.” 
Now we have it presented to us as “ Young Fra Diavolo, the 
Terror of Terracina.” By playgoers of the present day the 
re-adaptation may be considered an improvement on what 
must appear somewhat of an old friend. There is but little 
doubt that with regard to burlesque a great change has come 
over us since the days of Planché’s charming pieces. Unless 
we are given the latest music hall ditties, the most extrava- 
gant puns, and some jokes (no matter how feeble) on topics 
of the hour, we feel dissatisfied. We also look for break 
downs of the most grotesque order, and ballet, where. the 
display of legs makes up for any deficiency in the powers of 
using them. Given these, with a popular actress playing the 
leading réle, and the success of the extravaganza is secured. 
When we say that all the requirements are ready to hand in 
the new piece at the Gaiety, adverse criticism becomes an im- 
possibility, if we are to take the present standard as a guide 
for the ultima Thule of fooling. 

_ Miss E. Farren appears as Fra Diavolo, and both as the 
Marquis and the bandit her make-up and acting are 
faultless. Miss Kate Vaughan as Zerlina, the beauty of 
Terracina, gives a very graceful representation of the 
character, her dancing being especially worthy of praise. To 
Mr. Edward Terry and Mr. E. W. Royce must be yielded the 
palm, for a more amusing and absurd piece of acting than 
that of the pair—the former as Beppo and the latter as 
Giacomo—has seldom been seen. It is impossible to look on 
and keep a grave countenance, and the shouts of laughter 
which greeted their various eccentricities fully testified the 
appreciation of the audience. The dressing of the piece is 
very good, and the music, arranged by Herr Meyer Lutz, 
pleasing. Some slight improvement is required im the 
furnishing of the bedchamber scene, and it is hardly within 
the province of even burlesque to impart a visable movement 
to whole terraces and gardens as seen through the open 
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window. A little heavier roller at the bottom of the drop 
would possibly obviate this very evident desire to try a 
“ voyage dans les airs.” The last scene requires lightening 
and judicious cutting, for, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Messrs. Terry and Royce, there is a tendency to hang, which, 
if not rectified, is liable to detract from the finale of what 
may be summed up as a successful, and amusing, present 
day burlesque. 





_ HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Despite the many warnings operatic managers have re- 
ceived, through the failure of their débiitantes when the 
public have been made to expect too much, they still continue 


to introduce their prime donne with preliminary flourishes of - 


trumpets, and invite us to come and listen to one who is 
“ destined to shine as a bright star in the horizon of Italian 
opera.” In these words were we prepared for Mdlle. Ambre, 
the new Violetta of Saturday; and it says much for the 
young lady, under the circumstances, that she achieved even 
a fair measure of success. That we were disappointed it is 
impossible to deny ; but we had been asked to judge some- 
thing exceptional, and accordingly did so with a high 
standard in view. Mdlle. Ambre’s Algerian birth, her studies 
at the Marseilles Conservatoire,and her success at the Haguo 
and in Paris, we need not dwell upon. Her voice is pleasant, 
but not powerful, and in the low register is exceedingly 
weak. The upper notes are rather strained, and are only re- 
lieved by an agreeable mezza voce, of which the prima donna 
makes frequent use. Her intonation is correct, but marred 
by considerable vibrato, while her shake is faulty, and her 
vocalisation far from finished. Mdlle. Ambre is a natural 
and earnest actress, and her style altogether is not unsym- 
pathetic, but it certainly cannot be admitted that she pos- 
sesses the attributes which her admirers claim for her. The 
best that can be said is that Mdlle. Ambre—whose perform- 
ance on Saturday made a favourable impression on those who 
did not anticipate great things—is an artist of merit, and will 
prove a useful acquisition to Mr. Mapleson’s troupe. The re- 
maining features of the representation do not call for notice. 


Concert or tHe Normal Contece ror THe Buinp.— 
Interesting and instructive was the second orchestral concert | 


given by this meritorious institution at St. James’s Hall on 
Tuesday evening.. It was interesting, inasmuch as the pro- 
gramme included more than one piece that had not previously 
been heard in London ; and instructive because it showed us 
the wonderful feats that can be accomplished by the pupils 
of the college over which Mr. F. J. Campbell so ably presides. 
The “ Spring Fantasia” for solo, voices, piano, and orchestra, by 
Niels Gade, was the opening novelty, and it, may be taken 
for granted that we shall henceforth frequently hear this 
delightful composition. The vocal parts were fairly sus- 
tained, but the principal feature of the performance was the 
beautiful pianoforte playing of a blind boy named Schwier. 
Another blind boy, the Prince Alexander of Hesse, rendered 
Beethoven's violin Romance in F with remarkable skill, and 
was loudly applauded. Dr. Hans von Biilow, who was the 
conductor of the evening, played a Beethoven sonata in hia 
own inimitable style, and afterwards directed a superb per- 
formance of his symphonic ballad for orchestra, “ Des 
Siinger’s Fluch.” Another noteworthy novelty was Liszt's 
“Todtentanz,” a paraphrase of “ Dies Ire,” for pianoforte 
and orchestra. This is, perhaps, the most marvellous speci- 
men of Liszt’s genius we have yet heard, and the exigencies 
of the solo instrument were met by Mr. Frits Hartvigson in 
a manner that makes us wish we heard that pianist. oftener. 
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NOTES OF MY LIFE. 


~— My Life, 1805-1878. By George Antony Denison. James 
arker. 


It is almost impossible that an autobiography should fail 
40 be interesting. Mr. Carlyle has committed himself to the 
statement that a faithful record of any man’s life would be 
readable ; but, without going that length, one may safely say 
that the unconscious revelation of his own character which a 
man must necessarily give in writing about himself, and 
which is far more interesting than his deliberate descriptions, 
explanations, or apologies, cannot but attract all who sympa- 
thise with the well-known line of Terence. In apologies, 
indeed, Archdeacon Denison is not profuse. We believe that 
the only offence for which, in the whole course of his book, he 
expresses contrition is that of not having“ presented” any of his 
parishioners for moral offences cognisable by the ecclesiastical] 
law. But most readers will be inclined to pass over his 
elaborate exposition and defence of his own political and 
theological consistency, his demonstration of his country’s 
accomplished ruin, and his denunciation of the constituted 
authorities of Church and State, to dwell upon the numerous 
instances of courage, courtesy, and kindliness, of the 
shrewdness and humour, and, it must be added, of the 
obstinacy and occasional buffoonery, which this quaint 
volume exhibits. It is almost as difficult to listen 
attentively to, as to argue successfully with, a man who main- 
tains that England took the first step in her downward path 
when the Test and Corporation Acts were repealed, and that 
her destruction was finally sealed by the passing of Mr. 
Forster’s Elementary Education Act. In this respect the 
Notes of Archdeacon Denison form an amusing contrast with 
the “ Recollections and Suggestions” of the late Lord Russell. 
The first great service which that eminent statesman rendered 
to his country was the removal in 1828 of those burdens upon 
the consciences of Dissenters which Archdeacon Denison 
regards as inseparably connected with England’s prosperity, 
and almost every measure which is categorically extolled by 
the politician is categorically censured by the Church- 
man. The fervent satisfaction expressed by the old 
Whig chief with the judgment in the Gorham case, 
and his indignation at the persecution of the appel- 
lant, may be compared with the “Protest” read in the 
church of East Brent on the “Fourth Sunday in Lent,” 
1850, and beginning, “I, George Antony Denison, Clerk, 
M.A., Vicar of East Brent, in the county of Somerset and 
diocese of Bath and Wells, do hereby enter my solemn pro- 
test against the said sentence of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council, and do warn ali the Christian people of 
this parish to beware of allowing themselves to be moved or 
influenced thereby in the least degree.” East Brent Church, 
by the way, must be an amusing place to attend when there 
is any ecclesiastical disturbance on foot, for we find that 
again, on the “ fourth Sunday in Advent,” 1869, Archdeacon 
Denison “made public protest in his parish church against 
the consecration of Dr. Temple to the Office and Work of a 
Bishop in the Church of God.” The Bishop of Exeter, 
as is well known, withdrew his obnoxious essay, thus securing 
the approval of Archdeacon Denison in exchange for the 
respect of reasonable men, but we presume that all the mem- 
bers of the Court who decided against the late Bishop Phil- 
potts remained under the archidiaconal ban until they died. 
Archdeacon Denison’s prejudice against the final Court of 








Ecclesiastical Appeal is, indeed, so strong that it impairs the ' 
ordinary clearness of his understanding, for he regards the’ 


judgment in Jenkins v. Cook, which was based simply on the 


fact that the alleged heresy of Mr. Jenkins had not been» 


legally proved, as dishonouring the Sacrament by deciding 
that heresy was no bar to participation therein. 

It is pleasant to turn from these unprofitable controversies 
and find the future champion of the irreconcilable Ritualists 
a healthy and natural, if not very diffident young man. 


Modesty, indeed, is not a quality for which Archdeacon © 
Denison has been famous in later life, as the following pas. 


sage may, perhaps, sufficiently indicate :— 


In 1865, at the Norwich Congress, I had fifteen minutes in which to state 
seventeen reasons against the ‘‘ Conscience Clause,” any one of them con- 


clusive by itself. Seventeen conclusive reasons published for one penny, 
as I had before published for twopence twenty-two reasons, equally valid — 
and unanswerable, why Church rates ought not to be abolished. But, 


against popular ignorance and passion and ultra-Protestantism, the best 
reasoning the world ever saw has no power. 


His own conduct at school was not that of a model boy, 


but he himself greatly prefers boys to young men on a. 


rather curious ground. “Boys are not commonly con- 
ceited; young men commonly. If you disliked your tutor 
at school, you called him a beast; at college, you called 
him a fool.” Conceit is a quality naturally odious to 
Archdeacon Denison, but his praiseworthy abstinence from 
assailing the personal character of his .opponents is 
sometimes accompanied by unfavourable reflection on the 
quality of their understandings. Practical joking, which is 


not a very desirable habit even among boys, is generally 


regarded as inexcusable in men; but Archdeacon Denison’s 
account of the way in which he amused himself with his 
gardener is, unless he be hoaxing his readers, a piece of 
cynical effrontery rarely equalled. This wretched man, who 
was seventy years of age, had been nearly killed by an over- 
dose of rhubarb, administered in gross carelessness by his 


master. The man’s life having been with difficulty saved, he 


again came to the amateur physician and said, “I should like 


some more of that there physic.” Thereupon he received half ' 
the previous dose, or forty-five grains of rhubarb and fifteen 
of magnesia; and Archdeacon Denison most justly observes, - 
“T think many people have been hanged for a'less offence ' 
than mine.” As Archdeacon Denison began so he ends. The’ 
vehement adversary of what most people call progress, the ’ 
champion of obsolete privileges for the Church:and anti-— 
quated discipline for the laity, he is a melancholy example of 


wisdom crying out in the streets and no man regarding her. 
Here and there he has had a little success, though it is, perhaps, 
of a kind to which most of us would prefer failure. Thus, he 
boasts, and apparently with some reason, of having unseated 


Mr. Gladstone in 1865, though, perhaps, there are few Oxford | 


men whom the spirit of party would induce to exult in the 
rejection by their University of her most illustrious son. He 
is also triumphant over the ecclesiastical censure passed upon 


Bishop Colenso, and especially over the concurrence therein | 


of the Upper House of Convocation ; though we believe that 
that great assembly consisted on the occasion of five mem- 
bers, and that the resolution was supported by the present 
Bishop of London, the Bishop of Llandaff, and the late 
Bishop Shortt, while it was opposed by the present Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury and the late Bishop Thirlwall. On the 
other hand, terrible things have happened. “We have seen ’ 


aman who denies the Eternal GopHEAD or THE Son made a 
Member of the Committee for Revision of the Translation of the 
Bible ;” and some of us are, perhaps, unable to perceive why 
theological orthodoxy should imply or assist a man’s capa- 


bility of honestly rendering the Greek Testament into- 
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English. Then, the late Bishop Gray, “the greatest man by 
far I have lived to know,” though his greatness hardly 
transpires in his published Life, was cruelly persecuted b 
not being allowed to ruin and degrade Bishop Colenso 
without the ordinary form ofa trial. Finally, there is the 
Public Worship Regulation Act, “a thing in its conception, 
enacting, executing, of almost inconceivable infamy.” It is 
all very sad, but we may congratulate ourselves that Arch- 
deacon Denison has survived it all, and is still at hand “to 
warn, to comfort, and command,” albeit the warning be 
somewhat stern, and the comfort a little cold. We may also 
find consolation in the fact that the most. bigoted English 
Churchman may be a genial, honourable English gentleman, 
whose life is exempt from all taint of meanness, and whose 
relations with his opponents have generally been of the most 
cordial kind. That is a good deal to say of any man, and we 
can say it with perfect sincerity of Archdeacon Denison. 





A SECRET MARRIAGE, 
A Secret Marriage. By the Duke de Pomar. Chapman and Hall. 


It is rather difficult to distinguish whether the Duke de 
Pomar’s ambition is to obtain'a justifiable fame or a fashion- 
able notoriety. His claims to literary reputation are certainly 
not based upon feeble talent and mediocre dulnéss; for he 
possesses a certain energy of style, readiness of expression, 
and an imagination which is sometimes only too ardent. If, 
however, the Duke had only in his mind a morbid craving 
for notoriety, we must needs suppose that that craving has 


already been gratified, for his name as a novelist is, perhaps,’ 


better known than it is wholly respected. We are right, then, 
in supposing that the Duke has, taking all in all, been emi- 
nently successful in his literary undertakings. He has stored 
up @ sufficient amount of scandal to find capital for at least 
a dozen society novels and a hundred or so of society journals, 
As the Duke de Pomar has a partiality for well-seasoned 
personality, we may, perhaps, be forgiven for criticising the 
conduct of the author as well as the merits of his work. The 
Duke, we believe, hangs on the outskirts of society, and, no 
doubt, society must be both flattered and amused by his 
occasional presence, and still more flattered and amused by the 
happy fashion he indulges in of introducing well; or perhaps 
not well known leaders of fashion into his novels as the most 
prominent characters, and giving them names which serve 
rather.as a guide than as a cloak to whom they really are. In 
“Fashion and Passion” we were treated to a plentiful 
supply of thinly veiled scandal, all of a somewhat offensive 
type; but in a “ Secret Marriage” we must at least thank the 
Duke de Pomar for having the great thoughtfulness to give 
us his pleasing personality untainted with any choice inuendo 
or open accusation. Still, however flattering it may be to the 
members of the Duke’s own family to find themselves figuring 
in the pages of fiction, those members of the aristocracy and 
upper classes who have not been favoured by that accident 
of birth are occasionally disposed to be somewhat indignant 
at having themselves dragged into a publicity of which 
they have not the slightest appreciation. There are ladies of 
fashion who, no doubt, find the greatest delight in seeing 
their photographs stuck side by side with the ‘pets of the 
ballet and the rulers of the demi-monde. On the other hand, 
there are many modest-minded women of high birth and 
breeding who would be disgusted at the idea of seeing their 
portraits stuck up for sale in every picture-shop window, and 
open to be stared at and giegled over by every young counter- 
jumper of fashionable tendencies whose purse may contain 
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the requisite shilling or half-crown. And the same rule 
applies to the Duke de Pomar’s novels. He may have pleased 


Y | some women, who would, perhaps, almost sell their very 


souls for the honour of being the town talk; but many others 
must have felt grievously annoyed and insulted by his want 
of good taste, good feeling, and good breeding. But, having 
thus spoken of the Duke de Pomar, we wish our share of 
personality to end, and have no desire to give the slightest 


clue to the names of those whom he has occasionally intro- | 


duced in “A Secret Marriage.” 


In “ A Secret Marriage” we have four distinct types of © 


modern womanhood brought before us. There is the cold- 


blooded woman of birth, Lady Laura Rollingford. We have — 


the poetic, the talented, the ecstatic, the philosophical Corinne, 
in the person of a certain Mrs. Champion, whom the noble 
author styles the “divine Dorothea.” We have the popular 
Lais, in the fascinating and unfortunate Marie, or Madame 
de Fleurville, as she is written in the latter part of the novel. 
In Bella Champion, the offspring of the “ divine Dorothea,” 
we have the fast young lady of fashionable life. But to Mrs. 
Champion alone the Duke de Pomar devotes his choicest bits 
of fine writing. This highly gifted lady is a kind of Madame 
de Stael, Duchesse de Longueville, and Mrs. Fry, with a 


mixture of certain other heroines, all rolled into one. Her . 


desire to regenerate society is only excelled by her burning 
patriotic.wish to liberate Italy from the oppressor, and her 


patriotism is only excelled by her power of quoting poetry, , 


not a little at a time, but copiously, after the manner of the 


heroes of the true edition of the “ Arabian Nights,” whoalways_ . 


burst into tears, and then recite “ the following verses,” the . 
verses sometimes extending over a page or so of small print. 
But yet, despite her paradoxes, poetry, and patriotism, the 
“divine Dorothea”’is really a very excellent woman. Lord 
Rollingford contracts a secret marriage with Marie Gautier, 
a reformed member of the demi-monde, whom he imagined 
to be a perfect flower of innocence ; he discovers his mistake, 
his wife leaves him, and then the unfortunate man is actually 
wild enough to commit bigamy by marrying the Lady Laura. 
Still Nemesis overtakes him, he sees his “Princess of 
Tulle” at the theatre, he is struck down with some sort 


of paralytic attack, and the “ Princess” appears at his ~ 
death-bed, full of love, repentance, and remorse; andaccom- . 


panied by a charming little baby girl. But, of course, to all 
this the Lady Laura has a very strong objection. She would 
turn both mother and. baby out of the house, and utterly 
deny the legal existence of her husband’s previous marriage, 
which would make her own as naught. And, now, the 
“divine Dorothea,” Mrs. Champion, comes in most oppor- 
tunely ; she compels the Lady Laura by threats of exposure 
to adopt her husband’s child by the “ Princess of Tulle,” to 
which she at length agrees, while that sorrowing sinner 
departs in peace. Here the main plot of the novel ends, 
although the interest is very far from closing; for it would 
be unjust to accuse the novel of any want of interest from 
beginning to end. 

To enter into a discussion as to the merits of all the social 
dogmas to.which the Duke de Pomar wishes us all to yield 


obedience would require an amount of space which is denied ~ 


to us. On one point, however, we cannot refrain from 
touching. The Duke de Pomar supports Mr. Wilkie Collins 
in those doctrines which that eccentric author so strongly 
supported in “The New Magdalen.” He holds that the 


reformed member of the demi-monde is superior to the average | 


woman of conventional respectability. And these words are 
put into the mouth of the “ divine Dorothea:” “I, for one, 
would rather be a sinner who can fecl such true repentance 
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as the heroine of that book than a narrow-souled, petty- 
minded, conventional machine, such as Grace Roseberry.” 
We can only say, in conclusion, that we should prefer our 
wives, sisters, and daughters, to hold different opinions. 
Reformed thieves are not, as a rule, any honester than 
narrow-minded Christians who have not honoured themselves 
by falling into evil courses; in fact, they have often a happy 
knack of drifting back to their old weaknesses. And, by the 
same kind of reasoning, converted —— (we should prefer 
leaving it to the Duke de Pomar to find us a fashionable 
Parisian name)—are not wholly to be trusted, and, perhaps, 
after all, it is safer for society to shut its doors against those 
who have fallen from the pedestal of mean-spirited respect- 
ability. 

Yet “A Secret Marriage” is undoubtedly a well and 
cleverly-written novel, and for that account alone it is to be 
regretted that it often disgusts and annoys when it might 
easily have been altered to excite both honest praise and 
admiration. 





ETHICS AND ASTHETICS OF MODERN POETRY. 
By J. B. Selkirk, Smith, Elder and Co., London. 


A criticism of the six essays on modern poetry comprised 
in this volume is by no means an easy task. The main 
object that the author has in view throughout the whole book 
is evidently to oppose, and, if possible, counteract the ten- 
dency of the age towards scepticism; but, unfortunately, 
he is himself tainted in no small degree with the very 
vice which he assails. Again and again he expatiates at 
great length on the superiority of faith to doubt, but it is 
almost impossible to form any definite conception of what he 
means by faith. He plainly enough declares himself the 
friend of faith in general, and the enemy of doubt in general; 
but, when he comes to speak of particular faiths and particular 
doubts, he has quite as much to say in favour of the latter as 
he has in favour of the former. He is certainly not an ortho- 
dox believer, although he shows a manifest desire to be so. 
Orthodox theology is designated by him as “ the cheapest. of 
trade marks,” and nowhere does he mention orthodoxy with 
respect. There are certain kinds of faith for which he has 
no affection, and certain kinds of doubt for which he has a 
very decided liking. In fact, as they are presented ‘to us at 
times in Mr. J. B. Selkirk’s pages, it does not seem as if there 
was much difference between faith and doubt, and he is him- 
self apparently often at a loss to know which of the two he 
ought to choose. “The world where it (doubt) is not, must 
be,” he says, “either altogether sacred to truth, or wholly 
abandoned to lies. Doubt and faith live under the same im- 
perfect conditions, and the point at which one dies the other 
also and consequently dies.” On the next page we read that, 
“The strength of the Christian religion in our day is as much 
indebted to her heretics as to her saints, or, rather should we 
say, the maturer verdict of time in many cases has pro- 
nounced these two titles to be one.” Under the heading, 
‘Modern Creeds and Modern Poetry,” we come on passages 
like the following :— 

No wonder that a poet like Mr. Arnold should ery out for the whole- 
hearted honesty and simplicity of apostolic times, in an age whose religious 
teachers in their ordination vows are asked to declare their unfeigned belief in 
quasi-historical statements, which many of them in their heart would no more 
think of seriously accepting as fact, or attempt to prove to any educated per- 
son, than they would think of accepting the Ptolemaic cosmogony, unfeignedly 
believing the geographical accuracy of the different circles in Dante’s Hell, 
or substantiating the personal identity of Thor and Woden. And yet be- 
lievers and teachers of this kind are found who in the holiest of situations 
will recite these so-called histories of solemn fact, and with (in their mouths) 
the altogether profane prologue of ‘‘ God spake these words.”” What good 
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can possibly befall a religion in which this thinly crusted falsehood is not 
only accounted safe, and respectable, and pious, but he who dares to quese 
tion the fact is looked upon as one of the suspected? The time is surely 
coming round again when the question Milton asked of the religion of hig 
age may be justly asked of ours, ‘Do you think the living Goda buzzard 
idol ?” 

According to Mr. Selkirk, the doubt that has taken a 
poetical form in modern times has not been honest and 
genuine, but mostly half-hearted and half-affected, and to 
this cause he ascribes the mediocrity that characterises so 
much of our contemporary poetry. ‘There are, perhaps,” 
he says, “ few things in themselves more irrecoverably prosaic 
than doubt,” and, on the other hand, “ few mofe evocative of | 
the poetic faculty, or more susceptible of poetical treatment 
than faith.” Conviction alone will not produce poetry, we are 
told, “but it is an essential component of the atmosphere in 
which alone poetry can be sustained.” At the same time, our 
author finds it necessary to acknowledge that it is possible 
“to get something like poetry out of the gigantic and pas. 
sionate denial of Satan himself, as Milton has abundantly 
proved, or even, to a certain degree, out of the Pagan 
abhorrence to the ‘God of Christianity, as illustrated by a 
living. poet.” The poet here referred to, we-need hardly say, 
is Mr. Swinburne, who gets but slight and rather slighting 
notice from Mr. Selkirk. After all, however, we are told, 
“ There appears to be a place in the realms of imagination 
for either.God or devil; but upon the Laodicean lukewarm. 
ness, upon the apathetic neutrality that is neither cold nor 
hot, poetry turns her back.” The atheism of Byron is dis- 
posed of by our author as an affectation, and “The atheism 
—or, at least, the pantheism—of Shelley ” is described as “a 
mental unsoundness of a constitutional and hereditary kind ”, 
—as “a thing that ran in the blood,” his father having had 
an “ eccentricity in the direction of profanity,” and his grand- 
father being described by the poet himself as “a complete 
atheist” who “ founded all his hopes on annihilation.” With 
regard to Goethe, his scepticism might, perhaps, “be more 
accurately described as a kind of moral juste milieu, with a 
singular inaccessibility to attraction on one side or the other.” 
But the most striking instance that Mr. Selkirk adduces of 
the paralysis that doubt has produced on the poetic faculty 
in modern times is that of Arthur Hugh Clough, “the most , 
conscientious of poetical sceptics.’ On Clough’s spiritual , 
development our author has a thoroughly novel and somewhat _ 
startling view to present. In his opinion, Clough, “ who by - 
the inherent tendency of his nature would have been a seeker - 
after God had he had no higher advantages than a heathen,” 
was the victim of the “ premature moral development” which 
he describes as “a fatal flaw in the Rugby training under 
the Arnold régime.” The Tractarian movement, and New- 
man’s influence coming after the “ over-stimulation of the 
moral sense” to which it is alleged he had been subjected at 
Rugby, “ proved,” we are told, “too much for his tender 
years.” We cannot profess to understand Mr. Selkirk’s 
account of Clough’s mental struggles, but of the noble sacri- 
fices he made to truth we have the same appreciation. “ With 
all his doubts and difficulties,” says our author, “we should 
be inclined to question the catholicity of the Church that, re- 
fused to extend to him the invitation of Laban, Come in thow 
blessed of the Lord; why standest thou without ?” 

The only contemporary English poet that at all answers 
Mr. Selkirk’s requirements is Mr. Tennyson, and his appre- 
ciation of him is more thorough-going and outspoken than 
that of any other living critic. It is evident from the quo- 
tations we have already made that our author strives hard to 
understand and sympathise with doubt and doubters, as well 
as with faith and true believers, and that he has, to some 
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extent, succeeded in doing so. The possession of this power, 
“which is the characteristic alone of the highest form of 
genius,” gives Mr. Tennyson pre-eminence, in Mr. Selkirk’s 


opinion, over all the poets of the age. It is this faculty 


which has enabled the Laureate to become “the interpreter 


of the transitional character of the philosophy, religion, and, 


to some extent, the politics of his time—his power to stand 
on the debateable ground on which these questions are dis- 
cussed, giving strong poetical form to each of the opposing 
factions, and yet remain himself untouched and untainted by 
what he would himself call ‘the falsehood of extremes.’ ” 
Of “In Memoriam” we read that, in “ that divine poem, we 


have a more certain indication of what the theological future 


will be, in those questions it sets itself to solve, than in all the 
volumes of theology proper the century has produced.” If 
“In Memoriam” has troubled Israel at all, Mr. Selkirk 
thinks that it has troubled it “as the angel troubled the 
waters, so that those -who come to wash therein find strength 
and refreshing for their souls.” m 

There are several other deeply interesting questions touched 
upon in this volume, which contains a great deal of sugges- 
tive, but imperfectly digested thoughts and reflections. 
Comte, Mr. Tyndall, and John Stuart Mill, are cited as 
examples of the “ continual looking about for an emotional 
substitute for religion in the materialistic mind.” Of Comte’s 
beatification of Clotilde de Vaux, Mr. Tyndall’s frequent 
turnings toward the mystery from which the human mind 
has emerged, “ with the yearning of a pilgrim for his distant 
home,” and J. 8. Mill’s attitude in the volume of posthumous 
essays “ little short of adoration towards the religious con- 
clusions his philosophy tended to undermine,” our author 
makes ample use. The dispute between theology and science 
is frequently referred to, and the claims of each are fairly 
acknowledged. “ Unlike the fixed laws of systematic theology 
—in whose very fixedness their main strength is erroneously 
supposed to reside—the deductions of science have this ad- 


vantage that the light of every fresh day and every fresh 


mind is constantly pouring through them. In science, the 
discovery of an error is hailed as a triumph ; in theology, it 


is suspected as an enemy, and too often fought with to the 


death.” Much of what Mr, Selkirk has to say-on such 


subjects as “ Art for Art’s Sake,” the relations of music and 


poetry, the correlation of the religious and poetical instincts, 
and the. influence of culture.on modern poetry, will be read 
with pleasure and instruction, although hardly on any point 
can his arguments be regarded as conclusive and convincing. 
His volume, however, is a welcome contribution to poetical 
criticism, and will be read with interest even by those who 
disagree with the conclusions, or rather who do not sympa- 
thise with the longings and tendencies of its author, 





—_——_ 


SOCIAL POLITICS. 
By Arthur Arnold. C, Kegan Paul and Co, 


Mr. Arthur Arnold has distinguished himself in various 
ways as an active and progressive Radical. He has conducted 
a newspaper, he has unsuccessfully appealed to'a provincial 
borough for its suffrages, he has travelled in search of more 
light, and has returned to his own country with the laudable 
intention of shedding whatever he has discovered upon his 
benighted fellow citizens. Whether such eleemosynary rays 
as Mr. Arnold has cast upon our condition as a nation will 
either illustrate our corruption or tend towards our social 
improvement, we very much question ; at the same time, we 
cannot deny the care with.which he has collected his data, 


just as we cannot fail to observe the violent political par- 


tisanship which influences. his deductions and his judgments. © 


“Social Politics” is.a collection of essays and lectures 
printed in various contemporary reviews and delivered on 
several different occasions. In many cases Mr. Arnold’s 
theories, if not conspicuously new, are marked by good sense, 
even if they are occasionally illustrated by farfetched examples. 
There can be no question as to Mr. Arnold’s sincerity. He 
conscientiously believes in his mission as a reforming angel. 
He would disestablish the Church, abolish. primogeniture, 
redistribute landed estates, upset the Corporation of London, 
give the suffrage to women, allow married women uncon- 
trolled power over their property, and, last of all, would put a 
stop to-City dinners. On such subjects he has strong if not 
violent convictions, and it is with some surprise that we find 
his mind uncertain on the Intoxicating Liquors question. 
Is it possible that Mr. Arthur Arnold, who has to himself 
satisfactorily settled all the prominent problems of the day, 
can halt in opinion on so comparatively insignificant a topic ? 
After a close perusal of his remarks, we hold them to tend 
towards a modification of the. Maine Liquor Law, with a 
compensation for prohibited publicans, whilst, as a valedic- 
tion, we find him vaguely suggesting, with Mr. John Bright, 
that it is “ by the combination of a wise government and a 
virtuous people, and not otherwise,” that the social millennium 
can be attained, an observation with which we cordially 
agree, though we cannot quite understand its relevancy. 

Most metropolitan ratepayers will be interested in Mr. 
Arnold’s chapters on “The Government of London,” and 
“The City.” They are forcibly written, and, whilst disclosing 
no very furious political opinions, suggest reforms which 
appear desirable and possible. “I have not the faintest idea, 
when I pay my rates, who those are by whom I am governed, 
or how or why they have been chosen to govern me,” as 
quoted by Mr. Arnold from the late Mr. C. Buxton’s 
in Parliament, will come home to many a householder who 
has not taken the trouble to investigate the mysteries by 
which his local affairs are governed. It is not everybody 
who is aware that :— 


First, London is seen seated on four different counties; then she is 
divided among thirty-nine district governments, including the Corporation 
of Gog and Magog and the Vestry of St. Pancras. But these divisions 
have no correspondence with the nineteen police districts and fifteen police 
court districts ; nor these last with the thirteen county court districts, nor 
with the ten postal districts ; nor with the thirty-seven districts into which 
the Registrar-General divides London ; nor with the forty-four surveyors’ 
districts; nor with the fifteen militia districts; nor with the ten Parlia- 
mentary and School Board divisions ; nor with the gas and water divission 
if we attempted to distinguish these divisions by colour, our map would 
soon be blotted out of sight. 


Inefficiency, extravagance, jobbery, and waste, are, accord- 
ing to Mr. Arnold, the result of this chaos of administration. 
But the writer does not accuse those honorary official persons 
who regulate the local affairs of fhe metropolis with any of 
these unwholesome charges. He complains of the system, 
and, “in regard to the paid officers,” is of opinion that 
« efficiency is clearly sacrificed by their mere multiplication” 
For instance, Mr. Arnold asks, “Why are there two sorts of 
pavement in the Strand? Because the Strand is under two 
governments.” In illustration of the ludicrous blundering 
which these complications bring about, the author writes :— 
“J met a man not long ago, a carter by trade, who told 
me that he let his horses to the vestry of a West End 
parish, in order to give them a rest now and then from the 
fatigues of ‘their customary work.” To reform abuses 
which the author expresses in a clear and able manner, 
but which we have no space herein to explain, Mr: Arnold, 
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who assures us that he has every respect for “ the 
dignity and importance of the ancient mayoralty of the 
City of London,” proposes to extend “ municipal government 
to the whole of the metropolis.” And this is his plan, Cer- 
tain councillors, to be elected in each Parliamentary borough, 


‘should be constituted a standing committee for the govern- 


ment of the borough, the chairman, who should be elected 
by the councillors themselves, to have the title and dignity 


of alderman. The council should consist of three times the 


number of the School Board, and the writer would prefer the 
adoption of the cumulative vote now practised in School 
Board elections in those which should decide the member- 
ship of the Corporation of London. “ With a view to obtain 
men of great position to serve in the office of Lord Mayor,” 
adds Mr. Arnold, “it might appear desirable to retain the 
separate election of aldermen, who should take the chair in 
rotation, as at present, subject to a veto by two-thirds of 
the council.” That such reforms are likely to take place in 
our time, we are, perhaps, in a position to doubt; yet we 
cannot help expressing a feeling of gratification in the thought 
that, should Mr. Arnold’s theories ever become facts, we 
might greet such men as Mr. Frederick Leighton, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Dr. Darwin, or Mr. Froude, as Lord Mayor, 
not of the City only, but of the metropolis of London. 
We even dare hope that gentlemen such as we have 
referred to might be able, perhaps, to administer those 
knotty points of law which it is now the privilege of 
opulent merchants to decide, with equal acumen and 
regard to the laws of common sense. And, without wishing 
to cast the vaguest slur either upon the eloquence or the tact 
of the ordinary run of the chief magistrates of the City, we 
scarcely hesitate to assert that neither Mr. Leighton nor Mr. 
Froude would be found wanting in that grace of deportment 
and felicity of expression which are known to characterise 
the Lord Mayor of London. 

Some of Mr. Arnold’s statistics speak for themselves. 
From a report issued by the vestries on the charges for 
watering presented to the Board of Works, we learn that 
the cost per mile, including cartage and labour, vary to a 
degree which is both startling and significant. In Marylebone, 
the work is accomplished for something over 82/., in St. 
Pancras for 521., in Lambeth for 701., in Paddington for 
927. 173., in St. Martin’s for 901., and in Rotherhithe for 
301. In conclusion, Mr. Arnold is of opinion that, if the 
thirty-nine governments were exchanged for one Corporation 
of London, a saving of at least 150,0001. a year might easily 
be effected. To the administration of the funds belonging 
to the City Guilds our author devotes much of his invective. 
He does not object either to “ reasonable hospitality,” or to 
“a certain amount of munificence in the hall;” but, 
he adds, “neither hall nor hospitality has any meaning 
beyond what is, for the most part, a sordid glut- 
tony.” The men who assemble at the dinners of the 
City Companies are “self-trained athletes in the labours 
of gastronomy,’ and it is chiefly in committee feasts 
that “one encounters the typical turtle-eater, with no re- 
deeming accessories of good fellowship. The Committees of 
the Corporation are, it has been stated, allowed 4,000/. a year 
for refreshment.” Into all Mr. Arnold’s proposed reforms 
it is impossible for us to enter. We may, however, mention that 
his views as to the necessary changes in the government of 
the Blue Coat School are radical, and that his remarks on St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital appear well founded and just. In 
attacking such abuses as do not at present affect a man’s 
political partizanship, Mr. Arnold never travels from good 
sense to extravagance, but, whenever a measure with which 
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Mr. Gladstone has sympathised, and from which Lord 
Beaconsfield might be expected to dissent, becomes the sub- 
ject of his theories, Mr. Arnold seems to lose his head. His 
chapters on Woman Suffrage are neither new nor remarkable, 
They may amuse some scoffers, it is true, but they will cer. 
tainly not advocate the cause. “ Disestablishment” and 
“the Abuses of a Landed Gentry ” are evidently not so dear 
to the writer’s heart as the construction of select polling 
booths for young and elderly women. So it happens that on 
the former subject he is content simply to argue from hig 
own point of view. In conclusion, we may assure our readers 
that “Social Politics” is a capital book; it contains much 
good sense and plenty of interesting information, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Biblical Things not Generally Known. (Elliot Stock.)—In 
this work the author tells us, and we find no difficulty in 
believing him, that he has gathered together the results of 
many years’ reading. His object, to quote his own words, ig 
to give a record of bare facts which appear to offer explana. 
tion of Scripture passages, and he has (wisely, as we think) 
altogether avoided the statement of opinions either of his 
own or of other writers’.. It is, therefore, almost needless to 
say that the work contains much that is interesting and 
nothing that is original. Not the least valuable part of the 
work is a copious index of the matters treated of in the book, 
which would, however, certainly not be any the worse’ if the 
usual alphabetical order were more strictly followed. 


The Cambridge Bible for Schools. The First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By the Rev. T. J. Lias, M.A. (Deighton, Bell 
and Co., Cambridge.)—The object of this series is to provide 
text books for school and examination purposes at a moderate 
price. The plan adopted is to edit the separate portions of 
the Bible, with introductory observations and explanatory 
notes. The first of the Epistles so dealt with is the Epistle 
to the Corinthians, which is certainly one of the most inte- 
resting of all the Pauline writings. The commentary con- 
tained in the notes is quite sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses, and very few readers will require more information 
upon the whole history and bearing of the Epistle than can 
be obtained from this little volume. 


Organic Philosophy; or, Man’s True Place in Nature. Vol. 
V. Organic Method. By Hugh Doherty, M.D. (Tribner, 
1878.) This book has unfortunately appeared too late for criti- 
cal treatment by the one hand in England which was adequate 
to the task. Dr. Doherty’s work would have delighted the 
late Professor De Morgan, who would undoubtedly have 
scheduled it in his “ Budget of Paradoxes.” We may briefly 
describe “ Organic Philosophy” as a confused combination of 
belief in spiritualism and the Bible, evolution and archetypal 
forms. ‘“ Organic method” seems to consist in arranging in 
groups of four (why did not the author call them Tessaroids 
of quadruplicities?) the ill-digested results of the author’s 
miscellaneous reading of scientific text books. The whole book 
is what we may term pseudo-philosophical, attempting to 
solve philosophical problems by inventing barbarous nomen- 
clature for unscientific classifications. In the first forty pages 
we meet with such expressions as “ hemialities,” ‘ lymbic 
world,” “experimentation of supernatural phenomena,” 
“ epicosmological,” “ biometry,” “ vocational adaptations,” 
“synalogical similitudes,’ ‘incarnative conditions of 
life.” We have noticed only one point which would 
give this book any value—and that only for dealers 
in literary curiosities. In the “Index of Author's Names” 
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(p. vi.) the first entry is “Abraham, 73.” On turning 
to page 73 we find that this refers to “Before Abraham 
was Iam (Bible).” This is either a careless blunder, or in- 
volves an absurd theory of Biblical redaction. 


A Tantalus Cup. By Mrs. Harry Bennett Edwards. (S. 
Tinsley and Co). Three vols.—Thé character of Ellis Lyndon, 
Mrs. Edwards’ heroine, is one which we should advise ‘all 
parents carefully to study, and learn, what so few fathers and 
mothers, through their own narrow-mindedness, appear to 
understand, that, when blessed with a child whose intellect is 
far above the average, they should not do all in their power to 
crush and lower it in its own estimation, but rather fosterand 
encourage latent self-respect. Of such a mistake Ellis Lyn- 
don’s parents were guilty, simply because they could not 
comprehend anything beyond their own commonplace me- 
diocrity. Enid Osborn is a charming girl, but her character 
is overdrawn. Young women of the nineteenth century are 
not in the habit of making such sacrifices. Whatever they 
might do for the man they love (or pretend to love), the very 
fact of a rival taking their place would prevent their going to 
such extremes of virtue. There are few women in the world 
like Zaré Landrelle, and the world may congratulate itself 
thereon. The great mistake the author has committed 
is that this character appears to be formed on one of 
Ouida’s exaggerated heroines, and it therefore entirely 
lacks originality. At the same time, taking “A Tantalus 
Cup” all round, we consider it a fairly well written book, 
and above the average of the usual trashy novels of. the 
present day. 


Down by the Drawle. By Major A.F. P. Harcourt. (W. H. 
Allen and Co. Two vols.)—Major Harcourt has given us a 
charming picture of every-day life, and has contrived to 
make a very readable story out of the slender materials from 
which his plot is taken. We have the usual dramatis persone 
and properties. The “old, old tale,” of heroand heroine, the 
villains, male and female, the not over scrupulous attorney, 
the neglected abbey, with its parsimonious owner, and even 
the missing marriage certificate. 

Claude. Revell, the hero, an officer in a cavalry regiment, 
is grandson and heir expectant to the owner of the abbey. 
He of course falls in love with his cousin Muriel, an heiress, 
who comes ona visit to his grandfather. While there Captain 
Velters, a brother officer of Claude’s, having met with an acci- 
dent, is also ensconced in the abbey. He is a “mauvais 
sujet,’ and after being rejected by Muriel, goes away, and 
tries to revenge himself by slandering her. _ Claude, hearing 
of this, follows him, and the result is a fracas in a restaurant, 
where Captain Velters receives a well-deserved punishment. 
Sir Anthony Revell, the grandfather, has mislaid, or rather 
is unable to find the certificate of his mother’s first marriage, 
a ceremony which was performed at Gretna. This naturally 
causes him some anxiety, and, being blessed with a horrible 
wife who eventually goes mad, he is a most miserable 
creature. Everything is rectified through the finding of the 
certificate by Major Temple’s child Essylt, one of the truest 
and most vividly drawn characters in the book. Claude and 
Muriel marry, and the curtain descends on the happy couple, 
who, of course, receive the old man’s blessing. 

With such a narrative there is scarce any fault to find. 
Written with a thorough knowledge of men and manners, 
without one touch of over-painting or vulgarity, it is a book 
that reads itself. There are places where a little more care 
would not have been amiss; for instance, in introducing 
Captain Walrond on the scene, a long conversation takes place 
between him and Claude Revell, and it is not until nearly the 
middle of it that the latter mentions his name, and then only 
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in a casual way; up to that point it is left to the reader to 
draw a conclusion from inspiration as to who the stranger 
may be or what name he bears. One other point strikes us, 
and that is the production of poetry of the feeblest descrip- 
tion, supposed to be written by Claude under the influence of 
love. It is a fact, a humiliating one, we admit, that nine- 
tenths of mankind when in love rush into poetry, and their 
effusions often cause much merriment in cases where their 
verse survives their passion, and the fair one claims damages 
for breach. Still, one does not like being reminded of it, and 
Claude, in our estimation, would have made a better figure if 
his cultivation of the muse liad not been brought forward. 
His mild attempts show the weak side of an otherwise manly 
character. With these exceptions, we may fairly say that 
any one wishing to wile away a few pleasant hours may 
safely do so ‘ Down by the Drawle.” 


Forty-six Social Twitters. By Mrs. Loftie. (Macmillan and 
Co.)—From the very title we do not suppose that Mrs. Loftie 
intends her social essays to regenerate society in general, or 
even to aim at setting all our everyday morality thoroughly 
to rights. Ifwritten only to amuse and to wile away a dull 
hour or so, the “ Social Twitters” may safely be said to be a 
success. But,when Mrs. Loftie attempts the heavily practical 
or seriously moral, she reads but to very little advantage. To 
discuss the merits of garden parties, window gardens, or the 
decoration of a drawing room mantel shelf, Mrs. Loftie is 
always equal to the occasion. It would, perhaps, be too much 
of a compliment to confess the lady essayist to be a Fred. 
Locker or Ashby Sterry in prose, still she possesses a respect- 
able amount of the same kind of talent. When the “Social 
Twitters” are only intended to be little unimportant twitters 
they are amusing enough; when they aim at being socicty 
sermons they end in proving to be most unsubstantial failures. 


Prince Deukalion. By BayardTaylor. (Tribner and Co., 
London.)—This is doubtless a most scholarly production, 
written throughout in correct metre, and rejoicing in the 
most varied rhymes. Technical difficulties appear to have no 
existence for the talented author. At the same time, we must 
confess we found the poem a trifle wearisome. Fortunately, 
we read the “argument” at the beginning, and therefore 
knew what it was about and had, in fact, a fair start. Would 
it be too much to hint that “ Prince Deukalion”’ is a learned 


platitude ? 


We have been trying to find out the raison détre of 
Ripples and Breakers, by Mrs. Linneus T. Banks (C. Kegan 
Paul and Co., London), but have not yet succeeded. It is 
commonplace both in thought and language. Here and there 
one comes upon a short piece which might pass muster as a 
bad specimen of Vers de Societé, as, for instance, the verses 
“To my Inkstand,” but beyond that there is nothing to 
redeem the book from the level of third-rate verse-and-water. 
Its binding, like that of “ Prince Deukalion,” is pretty. Both 
would be very nice Christmas presents for some one or 
other, but not for us. 








STRAY LEAVES. 





Count Kuno de Rantzau, who was married afew days ago 
to Prince Bismarck’s daughter, is at present at Venice on his 
honeymoon, in spite of which several French papers have 
announced his arrival in Paris. The news of his appointment 
as Secretary to the German Embassy in that city is also false. 
On the expiration of his leave Count de Rantzau will resume the 
functions he occupied in the Imperial Chancellerie, together with 
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his brother-in-law Count William de Bismarck. The marriage 
with the Chancellor’s daughter is another reason for the latter 
keeping him in Berlin, and assisting him there in diplomatic 
advancement. 

If the Count de Rantzau had come to France, he would there 
have discovered memories of one of his ancestors, Josias de 
Rantzau, Marshal of France and Governor of Dunkirk, under 
Louis XIV. This Rantzau lost an eye, a hand, a leg, arid re- 

ceived more than sixty wounds in the service of France. It was 
said of him that no part of his body, except his heart, was left 


untouched. 
—o— 


Truly, the law is an imposing thing. During the adjournment 
of the Court for lunch, afterthe completion of the Agar-Ellis 
trial, the clerk was left in sole charge. On being asked whether 
the case in question was finished, this great authority replied, 
‘* Yes, and we have reserved our judgment, in my opinion quite 
rightly. It is a most important case; in my opinion ono of the 
greatest questions of the age, and we were obliged to take time 
before creating a precedent. I believe most of the bar agree with 
me.” Yet this great and good man is paidat the rate of about a 
guinea a week. 


—_— 0o--— 


We learn from Monaco that the splendid new theatre is on the 
point of completion. The work has been done by Mons. Garnier, 
the well-known architect of the Paris Opera House. The interior 
arrangements are, we are assured, of the most perfect character, 
and reflect the greatest credit on the eminent artist who has 
designed them. 


ep ed 


- A pamphlet has been forwarded for our perusal by Mr. William 
Blood, the Secretary, pro tem., of the National Permanent Relief 
Fund, which treats of the project of “ forming a fund for the 
purpose of offering a prize of 1001. for the best essay on carrying 
out the object proposed.” Laudable as the objects of the National 
Relief Fund are, we see in the vista of the future, should the 
fund be established, an overwhelming difficulty in administering 
and settling the numerous claims that will come before its board. 
That any individual can, in an essay, point out the proper course 
to be adopted is an impossibility. In the very heading of the essay 
arises a question, ‘‘ Left destitute in any lawful calling.” What 
constitutes a lawful calling, and who are to be the judges of that, 


as well as of the essay? 
—o——~ 


The Statistical Society held their first ordinary meeting of the 
present session on Tuesday evening, the 19th inst., Mr. Charles 
Lefevre, the President, in the chair. Thirty-two candidates 
were balloted for, among them a Japanese student. The subject 
of the essay in competition for the Howard Medal of 1879 is to 
be ‘‘ On the Improvements that have taken place in the Educa- 
tion of Children.and Young Persons during the Eighteenth and 


Nineteenth Centuries.” 
Re ee 


We are informed that Miss Robinson, whose good work among 


the soldiers and sailors of Portsmouth is so well known and 


thoroughly appreciated both by the recipients of her kindness 
and their officers, has organised a Fancy Bazaar at Willis’s 
Rooms in aid of the funds of her institute. This Bazaar will 
take place on Friday and Saturday, the 299th and voth inst. It 
will be under the patronage of the Duke of Cambridge, who 
has, we believe, undertaken to open the proceedings. We trust 
that Miss Robinson will be able to carry back a full purse to her 


protégés at Portsmouth, 
— oo 


Our readers will be glad to hear that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Co. have in hand a translation of Dr. Moritz Busch’s piquant and 
amusing book of ancedotes concerning Bismarck and the men 
about him during the war with France. Its importance as a 
portrait from the life of, perhaps, the foremost man of our time 
can hardly be overrated, and has been fully recognised in 
England, 
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The Russian Government has been for some time past 
in publishing its treaties with Foreign Powers. A fifth volume 
of the series appears this week at St. Petersburg, 
treaties with Austria between 1849 and 1878. The editor is Mrz, 
Martens, the well known professor of international law, 


icihadiltiaciaa 


A great scheme is now being prepared at Rome. An impor. 
tant weekly newspaper is to appear under the direct inspiration 
of the Pope. It will be published simultaneously in five different 
languages ; its nominal editor will be Count Connestabile of 
Perugia, and the real one Monsignor Pecci, 


—— 


We understand that a second edition of Mr. Lewis Sergeant’s 
‘* New Greece” has been called for, and will be in the handsof the 
public during the course of next week. 


0 


We have received the “ Parliamentary Buftbook” for the 
Session of 1878, by T. N. Roberts. It is full of useful information, 
and the analysis of the divisions of the House of Commons, witha 
descending scale of attendances, will doubtless prove agreeable 
reading to dissatisfied constituencies, who thus at a glance are 
enabled to point out the shortcomings of their representatives, © 


ee re 


American theatrical performers are very fond of travelling in 
state. Madame Modjeska is about to take a company from New 
York to California, and her agent is having a railway car con- 
structed and fixed with a palatial drawing room, kitchen, and 
retiring rooms, in which each member of the company has been 
assigned a special place, tobe retained during the six months’ 
tour. The car is named the Countess Bazenta, that being the title 
of Madame Modjeska. | 
one 

The first lady doctor in Finland, Miss Rosina Heikel, has : 
received quite an ovation at Wasa, where she has settled downto — a 
practise. A grand concert has been given i in her honour by the ; 
ladies of the town, and preparations are in progress for a public ’ 


dinner. 
a et 


On Wednesday night was performed, for the first time, at the 
Paris Renaissance ‘‘ Camargo,” a new comic opera, in three acts, 
the words by Mons. Albert Vanloo and Eugéne Leterrier, the 
music by M. Charles Lecocq. It was highly successful. 

At the Chateau d’Eau, on the same evening, the first perform. 
ance of a drama, entitled ‘‘ Dr. Jackson,” in five acts, and seven 
tableaux, took place. The authors are Messrs. Gaston Marot and 
Lucien Delormel. 

——— 


We are given to understand that Mr. Harold Kyrle, on com- 
mencing his engagement with Mr. Irving at the Lyceum in 
December, will resume his father’s name, and appear as Kyrle 
Bellew. Mr. Kyrle has already established his position as one 
of our most able and conscientious jeunes premiers, and we look 
forward to a continuation at the Lyceum of that success which 
has attended his past efforts in the Haymarket and other leading 
theatres in London. 
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A number of Irish gentlemen, including the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, several members of Parliament and influential editors, 
have invited Mr. Barry Sullivan, the tragedian, to a banquet at 
the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, on Saturday next, 


Mr. Flockton, the well-known actor, had a narrow escape of a 
serious accident in the Strand on Thursday. While crossing 
from Weliington-street north to Wellington-street south his 
horse stumbied and fell, and but for the quickness of the rider, 


= disengaged himself from the saddle, would have rolled over 
im, 
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People whose business keeps them in the neighbourhood of the 
Strand have reason to be well satisfied with the opening of the 


. Gaiety restaurant, which supplies a long-felt want. The build- 


ing is very convenient and tastefully decorated, Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond being evidently determined to appeal to the eye 
as well as to the palate, 


ee 


We hear from Paris that, upon the news of the attempted 
assassination of the King of Italy reaching Monaco, Prince 
Charles immediately summoned the Governor of the Princi- 
pality into his presence, and the following conversation took 
place between them :— 

‘‘ An attempt has been made to assassinate the King of Italy,” 
said the Prince, in a severe tone; “you will at once take 
measures——.” 

: “QO, your Highness,” interrupted the Governor ; ‘* who would 
dare P” 

‘* What do you say; who would dare? Somebody must dare; 
do you hear? I will not lose my rank as a Sovereign. The 
Emperor of Germany, the King of Spain, and the King of Italy, 
in fact, all the world, have had their lives attempted. I insist 
that within a fortnight Europe shall learn that my life has also 
been threatened !” 

‘* Your Highness ?” 

, “* Within a fortnight, I repeat, and the assassin must be a 
Socialist, or re 

The Governor, who seemed to wish to retain his post, promised 
obedience and retired. 

We are now anxiously awaiting the important intelligence 
which will inform us that Socialist-assassins have appeared even 
in Monaco. 
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Adams, W. H. Davenport.—The Manners of England. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Ayrton, M. Chaplin.—Child Life in Japan (Illustrated). Griffith and Farran, 
Clark, Edwin, M.I.C.E.—Visit to South America. Dean and Sons. 

Campbell, D.C.—Schiller’s William Tell, Translated into English Verse. Williams 
and Norgate. 
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and Training—Alcohol. Hardwick and Bogue. 

Hullah, John, LL.D.—How can a Knowledge of Music be best Disseminated ? 
Longmans. 

Kettle, Rosa Mackenzie.—The Ranger’s Lodge. Authors edition. James Weir. 
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David Douglas, Edinburgh. 
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Perowne, Ven. T. T., B.D.—Jonah. Cambridge Unversity Press. 

Rawlinson, W. G. Turner’s Liber Studiorem. Macmillan and Co. 

Ramage, Crawfurd Tait, LL.D.—Bible Echoes in Ancient Classics. Adam and 
Charles Black, Edinburgh. ; 

Raden, Woldemar.—Switzerland, its Mountains and Valleys (Illustrated). En- 
graved by A. Closs. Bickers and Son. 

Richardson, Benjamin Ward, M.D.—Total Abstinence. Macmillan and Co. 

Roberts, Thomas Nicolls.—Parliamentary Buff Book, Published by the Author. 

Rodwell, G. F.—Etna. C. Kegan Paul and Co. 

Seyd, R., F.S.S.—After the Turtle. Houlston and Sons. 

Smiles, Samuel, LL.D.—Robert Dick, Geologist and Botanist. John Murray. 

Stevens, Rev. E. T., M.A., and Morris, Rev. D., B.A.. Edited by.—Annotated 
Poems of English Authors. The Task, Book L—The Sofa. By William Cow- 
per. Longmans. 

Spiritual Science. By Kuklos. John Harris, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


BRE TSH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
NEW BRIDGE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
Funds in hand are nearly three-quarters of a million sterling, 
DECLARATION OF TENTH BONUS. 


Assurances effected under the bonus tables before the 3lst December, 1878, will 
be entitled to participate in the distribution of the profits. 


The thirty- annual report and balance sheet may be had on application to any, 


of the agents, or to EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary, 
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"THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. Fire, Life, and Annuities. 1, Dale Street, 








Liverpool ; Coruhill, 
Total invested funds SOREL EeR EERE ER AER EHH TEETH OOS £5,814,367 
Fire premiums, 1977 ........... careebneens hasan dds dahil . £1,052,465 
Life . do. TO 2-5 ssc cnccneansenneimamnternanemashonteh ‘ 235,340 
Interest on Investments ............. beietedvibeibinedeae i ae 
Total annual income ........... hevebubsbied . £1,537,711 


Under the new series of life policies the assured are entitled to four-fifths of the 
profits of the participating class. 

Nou-bonus policies at moderate rates. 

Fire insurances upon equitable terms. 

For the ee us and last report of the Directors apply as above, or to any of the 


Agents of ompany. 


IRKBECK BANK. Established 1851. 29 and 30. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
DEPOSITS received at INTEREST for stated ods, or eepegekio on demand. 
Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, and Interest allowed 
yn the minimum monthly balances. No charge made for keeping Accounts. Letters 


of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
The Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers, and the Collec- 


tion of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, anid Coupons. Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and advances made thereon. 
Office Honrs from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays, then from 10 to 2. On Mondays 
the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STEAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! RAILWAY ACCIDENTS! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Insured against by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, CHatrman. 


SUBSCRIBED CAP TAL, #£1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INcomE, £210,000. 


4 fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance in the 
event of Injury, may be secured at moderate Premiums. 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE YEARS’ STANDING. 


ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!! 


£1,230,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under 
Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 

Japan, and Australia. The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 

despatch their Stcamers from Southampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, 

al enice every Friday, and from Brindisi, with the Overland Mails, every 
onday. 

Oflices—122, Leadenhall-street, E.C., and 25, Cockspur-street, S.W. 
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PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in ENGLISH SECU- 


RITIES, paying regular dividends. Supportel by the chief noblemen, 
clergy, and aristocracy of the kinglom. Large profits can be made immediately. 
Full particnlars may be had of Mr. J. Anderson, 14, Devonshire-square, Bishops- 
rate-street, London, E.C. 


BEST HAVANA CIGARS AT IMPORT PRICES. 
PRE old foreign Principes, 15s. per lb.; samples, five for 


ls. (11 stamps); La Clovieiile Reinas, 16s. per 100; Trabueos, 12s. and 14s. 
per 100 (seven for 1s.) ; Regalias, 22s. per 100 (superior to most cigars at two 
iM na, Half-crown Bundles, great value, to clear off sampled boxes, by post 
es. ° 


BENSON and CO., Importers, 80, St. Paul’s-churchyard, Hours cleven to five. 
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[MMENSE STOCK of SILK VELVETS and VELVE- 


a goose ae oo eeey cheap. 

Jack Silk Velvets, from 1s. 11}d. to 6s. 11d., and extra rich Lyens and Ger 

I isto Ge he andl Costumes, from 6s. 11d. to 18s. 11d. , ? 
© New Blick and Coloured Corduroy Silk Velvets in great i . 11} 

3s. 44d., and 3s. 1ld., worth double. : “g ee 

‘ A lege parcel Coloured Silk Plushes, all best shades, 1s. 43d., and 1s. 9}d., worth 

3. O44. 

Coloured Silk Velvots from 2s. 64d. to 6s. 11d., all half price. 

Black and Coloured Corduroy Velveteens, 2s. 114d. and 3s. 63d. 

Black (Raven Dye) Velvetvens from 1s. 4}. to 3s. 11d. 

Coloured (Silk finish) ditto, frow 1s, 114d. to 3s. 44d. 

A Parcel of German Patent Silk Velvets, in sil colours, 1s. 734., worth 3s. 6d. 

The * Louis” Velvetoen, from 2s, G4i., i: all qualities. Patterns free. 


SAMUEL LEWIS and Co., the noted Silk Merchants, 11, 8) 
and 9, Holborn-bars, E.C. 





KINAHAN’S . L L . WHISKY. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally Recommecuded Ly the Medical Profezsion. 
Dr. Hassatt. suys:—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow, and 
pure, well-matured, and of very excellent quality.” 

20, GREAT TITCHFIELD-STREET. W. 


EDWARD WHITE (from Dent’s), — 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Chronometers, Watches, and ( Clocks, Gold Chains, Lockets 
Of best quality only, and moderate price, : 
PRIZE MEDALS—LONDON, DUBLIN, and PARIS, 
* For excellenze of Workmanship, Taste, and Skill.’ 


20, COCKSPUR. STREET, PALL MALL, ~ 


RICE’S .CHILD’S. NIGHT LIGHTS. — PRIGE’s 

PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited) recommend these Night Lights 

in the ordinary paper cases, their NEW PATENT NIGHT LIGHTS for Wise ix 

a glass without the oper case, their GOLD MEDAL PALMATINE CANDLES 

and BEST COMPO CANDLES, and their PURE GLYCERINE. GOLL 
MEDAL again awarded to the Company in the PARIS EXHIBITION of 1878, i 


>» SUDDEN MOURNING. : 


Messrs. JAY are always provided with experienced dressmakers and milliners 
ready to travel to any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, when 
the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourning the immediate execution 
of mourning orders. They take with them dresses and millinery, besides material 
at ls. per yard and u , to cut from the , all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London General Mourning Warehouse, in 
Regent-street. Reasonable estimates also given for household mourning at a great 
8a to large or small families. 


a? Se 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT-STREET, W. 








£10 —In return for a Ten-Pound Note, free and safg 
a per post, One of i 


BENNETT’S LADY’S GOLD WATCHES, 


Perfect for time, beauty, and workmanship, with keyless action, air-tight 
: *” tight, and dust-tight. eshte 


65, Cheapside, London. Gold Chains at Manufacturers’ Prices, 
P.0.0. John Bennett. 
BENNETT, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 








In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, + 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW a tt F403 
LABEL, bearing their signature thus 

a | 


Which will be placed on every bottle of WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, and 
without which none is genuine. 


G4” Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
London ; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
EPPS Ss 
(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA, 


JAMES EPPS o OO., 
HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS. 


hey Ss COCOA EXT EAA 
- Guaranteed pure Cocoa only deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in packets 
and tins. 














TWELFTH EXHIBITION MEDAL. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, is evidence of 
the high opinion entertained by the International Jury of the merits of 
FRY’S CHOCOLATE AND COCOA. 
Ask for Fry’s CELEBRATED Caracas Cocoa, a choice preparation. 





Possessing all the Properties of the Finest 
Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR, 
HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table. 
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SPOONS ann FORKS. 


SLACK’S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE. 


BY ELKINGTON’S PATENT PROCESS, 


IS A COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER SLA 
NICKEL. SILVER. ‘ 


FOR SILVER-LIKE APPEARANCE, 
FOR CONSTANT WEAR, 
FOR EXCELLENCE IN WORKMANSHIP, 
I8 EQUAL TO STERLING SILVER. 


MADE IN A GREAT VARIETY OF USEFUL ARTICLES SUITABLE 
FOR 


_ WEDDING OR OTHER PRESENTS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, 


CRUET-FRAMES, with RICH CUT GLASSES, 18s. 6d. to 120s, 
TEA SPOONS, 12s.; DESERT, 20s.; TABLE, 30s. per Dozen. 

Seber een Se aanes Syma * 
DE an » in , 12 Cases, 50s, 
FISH-EATING KNIVES, in Case, 45s. to 120 the oa 
SETS OF PLATED SPOONS and FORKS, 185s. to 250s. 

SETS of CUTLERY, 1 Dozen each and CARVERS, 75s. to 120s, 

TEA and COFFEE SETS, 70s. to 300s. 

BISCUIT BOXES, 15s. 6d. to 85s, 


PRICE OF COMPLETE SERVICE. 
































E | gé ; 

a3 HF a 

as 3 aa 

A SINGLE ARTICLE CAN BE HAD, 6 | ae i 3a 
$3 | 83 £1 ae 

es | Es 

Rim | De Z 
‘ \2 s. 8s. £8. df 8 a. 
BS Table Peeks sercBicisstssersssevssesissiselisoceivesibecisvieds 111 0118 02 40210 0 
19 Decne Od. kdkitinidicianicindiiatihiniiemunaedd '1 0 0110 0112 0115 0 
38 Table pO, sissecicciesssinisiaisemereedsiedslivsecsesesteds 1110 0118 0:2 4 0210 0 
12 Dessert do | 10 0.110 0'112 0115 0 
12 Tea - do. «| 012 0 9 18 01 2 0:110 0 
2Salt do. (020030040040 
1 Mustard do 109 10016020020 
6 Egg do 10 9 0.012 OON 0012 0 
1 Gravy. do '0 6 00 7 60 9 6010 6 
1 Soup 0 9 6013 0015 0016 6 
Oe ee ENTS 1011 0013 0015 6016 6 
1 ete BOD icdois scsriccpincdeitcecedsceniienmninaitiaiainss 026036050050 
@ Malone BOWING pecibectcticssisccicthomaasniaciiecaiiae 056070080090 
1 Sugar Sifter ........... Ti sshieleletiafec ‘uaitiacaad 1030049040050 
1 Sugar Tongs OOF OSS OSE 08S CONE OTS + FORDE EESE OSSD OSSCOSCCETE CCE E ES 0 2 e 0 3 | 0 3 6, 0 4 0 
8 4 O11 2 31211 61319 6 
RICHARD 


O"P GOODS RE-SILVERED equal to New. 


and JOHN SLACK beg to call attention to their superior method of 
ELECTRO-SILVERING, by which process goods, however old, can be re- 
pilvered equal to new.—Estimates given for replating. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 


[VORY TABLE KNIVES, best quality, warranted not to 
come loose in the handles, and to balance. 


Ist size. 2nd size. Srd size. 
5: DORs. xii cow stiedea £0 16 0 £1 00 £1 2 0 
1 Pair of Carvers ......... 0 46 05 6 060 


Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated fifty years for their superior manufacture 
of Table Knives. Every blade made of double sheer steel. 





LACK’S FENDER and FIRE-ITIRON WAREHOUSE is 


the most economical, consistent with quality. 
Every New Design, always on show. 
Black Fenders, 3s. 6d. to 6s. 
Bronzed Fenders, 10s. to 30s. 
Bright Steel and Ormolu, 65s. to 120s, 
Helesen Fire-irons, 3s. to 5s. 9d. 
peesnne soe oe _ - - = 
Improv -Boxes, 4s. 6d. 3. 
‘het Kettles and Stands, 18s. 6d. to 85s, 
Tea Urns, best London Make, 45s. to 95s. 
Iron Trays, set of Three, 9s. 6d. to 30s, 
Papier Maché ditto, 30s. to 95s. 
Copper Teakettles, 6s. 6d. to 14s. 6d. 


GLACK’S KITCHEN SETS of CULINARY REQUI- 


SITES. 


ro Eeiae Bet eeeeeteaereeee eeeeeeeeereeeeetese * a : 
Odin Bek .......cccccccsscccssescccesevcescsess > ans 


CATALOGUE GRATIS, 


free, containing upwards of 350 Engravings, emt Prices of 


or sent Electro-plated 


Fenders, Fire-Irons, Furnishing Ironmongery, Slack’s 
Wares, Table Cutlery, &c. No person should without one, 


RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 
{RONMONGERS TO HER MAJESTYs 


336, STRAND, LONDON, W. 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
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POWELL's BALSAM of ANISEED. 
POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED. 


P[HE 


oldest and most effectual COUGH REMEDY. 


H. M. Gunboat N. . 
* Dear Sir: Having had a most distressing and ~ L* ce 
then B wate jpechy pty mend. pga tooo ae 


me many recommended a 
anip. the Ean at Caithness, to ps oe. = invaluable BAtsaM On 


, and I can assure you dose I found immediate 


relief, even without having to suspend my various duties, and the first small 

bottle cured me. Therefore I have the greatest confiden 

fully ' it to the million. 2 a a 
(Signed) “W. Lixzert, H. M. Gunboat Notley.” 


POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED. 
Ky xTRBAORDINARY COUGH REMEDY. 


A lady writes :—‘‘ When you see Mr. Powell, tell him that I would not be 
afraid to face a Russian winter with his BALSAM OF ANISEED for a com: 
panion, although my lungs are most susceptible.” 

An _ eminent clerg in Lincolnshire writes:— Having found 
POWELL'S BALS OF ANISEED a most excellent remedy for coughs 
&c., I have been giving away bottle after bottle to the poor of my parish." 


POWELL'S BALSAM of ANISEED, 
[SVALUABLE for 


BRONCHITIS and ASTHMA. 


The Rev. Wm. Lush writes from Stixwold Vicarage, Horncastle :—" For 
the past twelve I have been in the habit of using myself, giving away 
and recommending your Balsam. I should not be exagg2rating if I said i 
have never known it to fail. Whenever I have had a cough I have used it 


in preference to anything else, and again and again it has cured me.’ 


eek COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, INFLUENZA, COLDS, 


ILL LOOSEN THE PHLEGM IMMEDIATELY. 
The Dean of Westninster’s Verger writes :—‘I was advised to try the 
BALSAM OF ANISEED. I did, and have found very great relief. It is 
most comforting in irritation and giving strength to the voice.’’ 
Lionel Brough, Esq., the eminent actor; writes :—‘ 1 think it an invalv- 
able medicine for members of my profession, and have always recommendec: 
it to my brother and sister artistes.” 





POWELLS BALSAM of ANISEED, for 





OUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c. 
Mr. Thos. A. Sheridan, of Elphin, Ireland, writes :—‘ For three days and 
rights I was a stra to rest and sleep, racked and almost killed with « 
hard cough. I tried all kinds of es, but to no ae! sep At length « 
friend kindly supplied me with a quarter of a small bottle of your m 
and told me to try it, which I accordingly did. The result has been mire- 
culous. The cough has almost ceased, and I have once more found out 
(thanks to your Balsam) what it is to enjoy sleep and life.”’ 


RULY AN EXTRAORDINARY EXPECTORANT. 
Mr. Edward M. Ullett, of Bury, Hunts, writes to Messrs. Palmer and 
Son, Ramsay :—** Ha been in the habit of using Powell's Balsam of 
Aniseed fora great number of years, I have great pleasure in bearing 
testimony to its incomparable effects as an torant. I always find a 
single dose gives te relief, and a small bottle eifects a perfect cure.” 








L108: NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK. 
L108, NET, and MOUSE, TRADE MARK, 


POWELL's BALSAM of ANISEED. 
Duc de Montabor writes :— 
** Chateau de Montabor, Aveyron. 

“ Sir: Having suffered for some time from an obstinate cough, accompanied 
with fever, continuous headaches, and cooper nights, 1 resolved, after 
having vainly tried several other medicines, to have recourse to your Balsam 
of Aniseed. I cannot resist, Sir, the desire of making you acquainted with 
the really marvellous results which I derived from it. om the first dose 
I felt great relief, the bad symptoms grew feebler, the irritation of the 
throat was down, and I recov the sleep which nearly left me. 
. — dose delivered me completely, and I am now completely restored 

“ Receive, Sir, with the expression of my gratitude, the assurance of m) 
distinguished sentiments. “Deco pg Monrazor.” 


OWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED. 

“‘ Sir: I have for a long time suffered from a severe cough, and tried all 
manner of remedies. Dr. Liberecht advised POWELL’S BALSAM of 
ANISEED. It cured me after afew days. You are at liberty to use this 
letter in hopes that others may benefit by it. 

“Tam Bir, yours, &c., 
** London.” 


“ Atpert Count PoTocgt. 
scsiae aadetensataaiebesmienisnstitiencnaguicecmiiatiapidammestianaieiitiemanmsicistimnaiininmticnia 
"HE EFFECT of ONE TEASPOONFUL taken in a 
LITTLE WATER on GOING to BED is EXTRAORDINARY. 
No Family should be without it in the Winter. 
Sold by Chemists and eee. eee aon» Soe Waste, at 1s. 14d. and 
oe Ee ier neetrictsrancrsesranrnse, Borel, Roberts, Hoge. 





i eintta. s<12 jshsastatvsepiinaputiaiisenmaninastens Santen Kolff. 
Established over 50 years. Prepared only by THOS. POWELL, Blackfriars 


road, London. 
GOLD by all CHEMISTS. . 
Observe trade mark, “ Lion, Net, and Mouse.” 


A™ for POWELL’S BALSAM of ANISEED, 
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Fy EAL & SON’S 
QGOMMIER 
FIASTIQUE 
POBTATIF 


IS THE BEST SPRING MATTRASS YET INVENTED. 


Ht & SON, Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, 


195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
Catalogues post free. 


K EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


An ever-increasing sale of over 50 years. 





K ZATING Ss COUGH LOZENGES.— | 


The Best and Safest Remedy for COUGHS, ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and 
TICKLING in the THROAT. 


K BATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 


Convenient to keep handy in the pocket. 








EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES— 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial. (Original may be seen.) 

Dear Sir: Having tried your Cough Lozenges in India, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, and 
Bronchial affections ; so good a medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I 
have prescribed it largely with the best results. W. B. G., : 

Apothecary, H. M. Indian Medical Service 
Sold in Boxes 1s. 144., Tins 2s. 9d., by all Druggists, &c. 


“ CLEANLINESS.” 


NIXEY’S REFINED BLACK LEAD. 


In Block, for Polishing Stoves and all kinds of Ironwork equal to burnished Steel 
without waste or dust. Sold everywhere by all Shopkeepers in 1d., 2d., and 4d, 
Blocks and 1s, Boxes, 

Ask for 


W. G. NIXEBY’S BLACK LEAD, 
And see that you have it. 12, Soho-square, London, W. 
CAUTION .—There are several spurious imitations. 


[HE HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the STOMACH 


and LIVER, from which nearly all diseases have 
their origin, will exert a never failing beneficial 
influence over the vital forces (nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES, con- 


sisting of healthy tonics that are sent into the 
system by absorption, stimulating .the great 
nerve centres that pervade the digestive organs, 
without which digestion and good vitalising fluids 
(blood) is impossible. 


t? ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that absorb all 


foreign matter from the system, found in the 
blood, whether Medicinal, Malarious, Bilious, &e. 
It will do for you what nothing else can. Think, 
too, how very inexpensive it is compared with 
most other treatments. As a family medicine for 
cheapness, safety, convenience, and effectiveness 
it commends itself to every household, 
Child's Pad, 7s. 6d.; Regular Size, 10s.: Special Size, 15s.. 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, 10, Argyll-st., Regent-st., London, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge. 








Pot YWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—In all irrita- 
tions of the skin, sores, uleers, burns, and serofulous enlargement of the 
glanis, Holloway’s Ointment presents a ready and easy means of cure, which never 


disappoints the most. favourable expectation, It manifests a peculiar power in re- 
straiaing inflamniation, removing stagnation, cooling the heated blood, and check- 
jag all acrimonious or nnhealthy discharges. Whilst thus acting locally, the pills 


sre no less romarkable for their power in improving the general condition and habit 
of body, which renders thecures complete and permanent. Under the general in- 
flnence of these potent remedies, the bony infant becomes the robust child ; the 
pale and emaciate regain colour and rotundity; and the dyspeptic cats freely, with. 
Oul icar. 
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SeCOMPLE XION ERADICATED DISEASEIEN § 


The simplest, cheapest, and best Machine in use, 
Price 20s. and 12s: 6d. ~ 


ELLIS & OCo., 


Two doors from Mudie’s Library. 
Circulars and Trade Terms on application. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER 


FOR THE 
TOILET AND NURSERY. 
Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite Fragrance, 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 


From the First Analytical Chemists of the day will be forwarded on application to 
93, Upper Thames Street, London, and in future will be issued with every packet 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





MOR, GG. A. JOR ES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
Of 57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the 
British Museum), 


W eee ae am Pranic gee ip me ret renee (proe 
tested by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent), 

WHICH HAVE OBTAINED FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
London 1862, Paris 1867, Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, 
and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FRE. 





TESTIMONIAL. 
7 *¢ Jan. 27, 1877. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention 
displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication 
and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear that you have obtained Her Majesty’s 
Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of i ainless Den 
tistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
“S$. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
**G. H. Jones, Esq.’’ : 
RESIDENTS ABROAD who ace prevented vis:t'ng a qualifed Dentist can 
be treated on advantages terms. 





ESTABLISHED 1806. 


LADIES’ 
SALMON, ODY, & CO.,, 


BELTS, Inventors and Patentees of the 


ELASTIC SELF-ADJUSTING TRUSS, 


To his late Majesty William IV., and to Her Majesty’s 
STOCKINGS, TN nr eerie a" 


&e., 292, STRAND, LONDON. 
MADE TO ANY N.B.—A Female Attendant on Ladies. 


MEASURE, Price List, with Directions for Measurement, post free, 





K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, Sauces, and Condi- 

© ments.—E. LAZENBY & SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated receipts; 
and manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably 
distinguished by their name, beg to remind the public that every article prepa 

| by them is guaranteed as entirely unadulterated.—92, Wigmore Street, Cavendish 
Square (late 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18, Trinity Street, London, 8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.—The admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each bottle pre« 
pared by E, LAZENBY & SON bears the label, used so many yéars, signed 


“ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
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This Day is Ready, 


THE PUBLIC LIFE OF o 


THE EARL OF 


BEACONSFIELD. 


By FRANCIS HITCHMAN. 2 vols, demy 8vo. 





CHAPMAN & HALL, 193, PICCADILIY. 





BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
nee BROS.’ BACON is now the shcepeet 





BACON —PEAT SMOKED. 


yao BROS.’ BACON, by the side, 2 side, or 


or mes dua task aa back‘and ribs, 10. ; ‘middle cut, 
7 Od.; gammon, 83d. ; flank, 734. ; ; fore end, 64d. 





BACON.—PEAT SMOKED 


Et eux < BROS. sel only Best Quality. Thomas 


a Seton hee a io ons of Waterford Richard. 
n, 0 ai New Ross; Lunham 
Bros., Cork, all shippers fasen tome. : 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 


HL UPSon BROS. buy direct from all shippers; 
hence their position to sel Ms ay than most houses. The trade 
supplied in quantities of not less than five sides, at 72s. per cwt., 
of any of the above shippers. 


BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
‘ADDRESS letters and post cards to Retail Depé 


eH BROS., Ludgate Hill, City ; or Wholesale Dept, = 
St. Bride-street, Ludgate Circus. Price List on application. 











BACON.—PEAT SMOKED. 
BAcon at the above reduced prices can be obtained 
at HUDSON BROS.’ Branches as follows :— 
HUDSON BROS., 9, High-street, Islington. 
HUDSON BROS., ‘iene h, Cannon-street, 
HUDSON BROS., Railway- , Fenchurch-street. 
HUDSON BROS., j Fant -street (near Broad-street Station). 
HUDSON BROS., Souhintat i 


HUDSON BROS., 67, East-strect, Brighton. 





UDSON BROS. deliver free within 10 miles of St. 
aul’s. 





AUTOTYPE PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of Book 
Illustrations by the Auto and eS Coll Processes, employed 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, Palwographi » Numismatical, Royal 
phical, and other Learned Societies. 
Fac-similes of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., Paintings, Drawings, and 
Bketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, &c., &. 
For Terms and Specimens, apply to the ManaceEr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


a noble eae of cee of the Old Masters and “aedy fine 
aa of the art of Poynter, Burne-Jones, Rossetti, Shields , Row- 
botham, De Neuville, Madox-Brown, Cattermole, &c., ee 
NOW READY. 
POYNTER’S “ISRAEL IN EGYPT,” 42s. and 15s. 

ELMORE’S “ WINDSOR CASTLE AT SUNRISE,” 63s. and 21s. 
DESANGE’S “ROYAL GARDEN PARTY AT CHISWICK,” 63s. and 21s. 
These pictures have been translated into Monochrome by their Authors expressly 
for Autotype. 





To adorn the walls of a home with artistic masterpieces at little cost, visit 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
36, RATHBONE PLACE, W. 
The Works—EALING DENE, MIDDLESEX. 
General Manager, W. 8. Brrp. Director of the Works, J. RB. Sawrrn. 





Te 


Now ready, price 6s., THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 


TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. 


Crown 8vo, with Illustration and Map. 


‘* We advise readers to take to this book.”—Athenewm. “* Mr. Latouche has 
duced a singularly interesting and readable book.—Pall Mall Gazette. ** His boo 
as fair as it is pleasant, as of information a3 it is *with humour.”— 
Spectator. “The most enjoyable, the most natural, the freshest, and the cleverest 
volume of travels we have had for many a lo long day.”—W Ps ‘For the combina- 
tion of literary skill, descriptive power, not Seeeeateen, Mr. 
Tatouche has not often been surpassed.” —British eee ieten 
London: WARD, LOCK, and Co., Warwick House, Salisbury- -square, E.C, 


et 


Tn crown 8vo, 6s. 


POEMS AND TRANSCRIPTS. 
By EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON. 


*** Poems and Trinacripts’ be looked upon as a special product of the ni 
teenth cent It is evident the re- 
anon aah Ga ‘come ly production of a most refine 1 and cultivated 


“ce Poems and Transcri a , 
ndeod admirable in all sumetenn aah a thoroughly artistic care, and are 


* The lyrics are what lyrics eee are pe condensed, graceful nd ti 
"Some pe 6 ae COTY passages in the elegies are very fine. British . British Quarterty 


“Eminently noticeable and admirable.’’—Home News, 


oe Whether in an ballads as the ‘Secret of the Busento’ anu 


‘Pietro Micea,’ or in the quain’ y of the ‘Song of the Plaster Cast.’’’—John 


“The ‘Song of the Plaster Cast,’ which Brownin ht ha tt 
* Elizabeth’ is a well-told and powerful episode.” “Daily none. ee 


deme is a freshness about ‘ Oxfor1’ and the pathetic little idyll ‘ Elizabeth.’ ”’ 


“His work gives one the sense er. . . . A ‘Christmas Elegy’ and 
* Oxford’ may perhaps remind ao ers of Clough, and 
verse at all is to read them with pleasure. oo Palt Mall Gazette, epee 


**The lyrics are terse, vivid, ani polished in diction.”’—Scotsman. 
* The lyrical pce ns have the true lyric fire.” —Edinburgh Daily Review. 


“ His verses display a aS high order. . . . No reader wh 
takes up this he in any hurry oo ep it down again.’’—Aberdeen Journel, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 


POEMS AND BALLADS 
BY HEINRICH HEINE. 
DONE INTO ENGLISH VERSE 


BY THEODORE MARTIN, C.B. 
Crown 8yo. Printed on papier vergé, 8a. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 


ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 230. 


FOR DECEMBER. Price ls. 
ag OF THE NUMBER, 
1. “ HAWORTH’S.” Frances Hopason Buryett, Author of 
“That Lass o” Lo Plea Cha . xI.—XV 
2. THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPH Prof. J. Char Murray. 
3. MY WALK. Prof. Joun ot hy LACKIE. 
4. A DOUBTING HEART. By Miss Kearny. Chapters XV., XVI. 
5& BACKGAMMON AMONG THE AZTECS. By Epwarp B. 
Trtor, F.B.S. 
6. NUPTURA. 
7. THE BIRMINGHAM LIBERAL ASSOCIATION AND iTS 
ASSAILANTS. By the Rev. Henry W. CrossKey. é 
8. OUR ARMY IN INDIA. By M. Latna-Measow. 
9, THE BENEDICTION. From the French of Francois Correr. 
10. AFGHANISTAN, NOTES ON. By E. CLARKE, 
11, LORD LAWRENCE AND SHERE ALI. A Note. By Sir 
Tuomas Dovertas Forsrtu, K.C.8.1., C.B. 











MACMILLAN and Co., London. 





Beady this day, crown 8yvo, price &s. 6d. 


FRROBEET SCHUMANN’S LIFE and LETTERS, with 
a as of his Published Works. By Wastaurwent. With Proface by W. A. 


OO chi REEVES, No. 185, Fleet-street, London. 


ARION & CO., have now on SALE, and Readily 
Arranged for Inspection, the following PHOTOGRAPHS: a= 
3,000 VIEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL, including Copies of the PICTURES at 


MADRID and here. 
2,000 VIEWS of INDIA; also the RAJAHS and SUITES. 


1,000 VIEWS of JAPAN ‘and the JAPANESE. f 
VIEWS of CYPRUS, PARIS ee Ee ENGLAND, ITALY, SWITZER- 


COLLECTIONS Completed, Collated, Mounted, Titled, Born1 into Volume’ 
Portfolioed, or Framed. Portraits Enlarged and Coloured. 
22 and 23, SOHO SQUARE (Ground Floor), 
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IN A EW | DAYS. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN; 


: OR, 
‘ GERMANY AND rr IN THE NAPOLEONIC 
BY J. R. SEELEY, MA, 


Regius Professor of Modern History ia the University of Cambridge. 
2 vols., demy 8vo. with Portraits and Maps. 


Lenin: CAMBRIDGE WAREHOUSE, 17, PATERNOSTER ROW. 








13, Great MaRgieonoven STREET. 


HURST and BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


—o— 


ROYAL WINDSOR. By W. Herwortnu Drxon. Vols. 
1 and 2, demy 8vo, 30s. 
CONVERSATIONS with M. THIERS, M. GUIZOT, and 


other Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire. By the late Nassau 
W. Senton. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. Stmpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 


The NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 
KELVERDALE. By the Eart or Desarr. 


of “ Viva,” “ Mignon,” &, 3 vols, 

** We hail with pleasure another novel from the pen of Mrs. Forrester. Her 
book has all tho natural interest, liveliness, and tact which distinguish a work of a 
clever woman.’’—Court Journal, 

A BROKEN FAITH. By Iza Dvurrus Harpy. Author 
of “ Only a Love Story,’ “ Glencairn,” &c. 3 vols. 

* A novel of unusual interest and dramatic power. It is the best work that has 
come from Miss Hardy’s hand.’’—Globe. 

A TRUE MARRIAGE. By Emity Sprenper, Author of 


** Restored,” “ Son and Heir,”’ &c. 3 vols. 
** A thoroughly pleasant and satisfactory book.—Atheneum. 


MICHELLE and LITTLE JACK. By Frances Martin, 
Author of “ The Life of Angélique Arnauld.”” 1lvol. 10s. 6d. 
* These stories are masterpieces. The stamp of genius isin every page.””—Examiner. 


A CHEQUERED LIFE. By Mrs. Day, Author of “From 
Birth to Bridal,” &. 3 vols. 





rs NOW READY, 


ty ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE’S NEW WORK, 
; Post 8vo, 5s., 


THE RANGER’S LODGE. 


JAMES WEIR and KNIGHT, 263, REGENT STREET, W. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


MR. WILLIAM BLACK’S NEW NOVEL 
MACLEOD OF DARE. 


With Illustrations by Twelve Eminent Artists. 
3 Vols., 31s. 6d. 

‘*His latest, and to our thinking thus far the best of his 
novels.”—Saturday Review. 

‘‘A most powerful and interesting story.”"—Daily News. 

‘*Novel readers cannot fail to be pleased with it.”—Court 
Journal. 

‘* Will take a very high place even among Mr. Black’s novels.” 
—Jokn Bull. 

‘* A novel of the highest merit.’”’—Scotsman. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 











8vo, pp. xvi.-270, cloth, 10s. 6d., 


EGYPT, CYPRUS, ano ASIATIC TURKEY. 


By J. LEWIS FARLEY, 
AUTHOR OF “ RESOURCES OF TURKEY,” &., &¢, 


London: TRUBNER and Co, LUDGATE HILL. 


8 vols. 
A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY. By Mrs. Forrester, Author | 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
_NEW WORKS. 


I. LIFE and LETTERS of WALTER 


FARQUHAR HOOK, D,D., late Dean of the 
s, Prebendary of 5 Author a the “tite 


W. RB. W. STEPrHen of Chichester 
—_ Sohn Chrysostom.” a 9 ee dee Portraits, 


On Wednesday next, 


; RECORDS “of a GIRLHOOD. By 


Fanny Kemsxe. 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d. 


_ LIFE and LETTERS of HONORE 


DE BALZAC. From the French. 2 vols, 8vo, Be Portrait, 268, ~ 


. OUR OLD ACTORS. ' Heyry 


Barton Baker. 2 vols., 8vo, with fine ere 7 Peg Woffinzton,; 
Garrick, Edmund Kean, "Elliston, and John Kemble, 28s. 


OLD PARIS: Its Court and Literary 


Salons. By Catherine Centos, Lavy Jackson, ae of “Tha 
Jackson Disries’’ and “‘The Bath Archives.’”’ 2 vols., large crown 
8vo. With Portraits of Bossuet, Fénélon, _—— , Anne of 
Austria, Louis XIV. 24s. 


ADVENTUROUS LIVES: A Princess 


of the First Empire, the Count of St. Germain, Cagliostro, ene 

iovila brag, Mise Fol Sl Jon Mander Weaderng 
oinville, Ru aun 3 arco Polo, oO 

Jew, William aaa, Some Eminent Pirates, Barentz Heems- 

kerck, Some Odd Members of Parliament, A Fine Old English Gentle. 

man, A Saint of the Revolution. By BERNARD HEwEY BECKER. 2 vols., 

crown 8vo, 21s. 


VII. The STORM and ITS PORTENTs: 


Scenes from the Reign of Louis XVI. By Dr. T. L. Purpson, Author 
of ‘‘ Celebrated Violinists.”” Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 


POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
l. THE FIRST VIOLIN. 3vols. ~ 


WORLD. 


“ That the ‘ First Violin’ is an uncommonly clever story there can be no doubt* 
oa be nena ¢ and deserves to be read widely. The clever author evidently knows 
rmany well.:’ é 


Il. HELENA, LADY, HARROGATE.Dy J 
HII. 





Z oa 
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VI. 





Seconp Epition oF 


POMEROY ABBEY, 


By Mrs. Henry Woop, Author of “The Channings,” “ East Lynne,” 
&e. 3 vols. 


YOU PLAY ME FALSE. By Morn | 


and Frances CoLuins. 3 vols. 


IV. 


TIMES. 

‘Taking the people separately, each has a clever originality, and there is quite 
sufficient a. in the plot to compel one to take a sustained interest in the 
story devoted lover of nature and the country, Mortimer Collins’ 
conden ‘of ‘acmumuaen are frequently c 





** Who does not welcome Temple Bar ?’’—JoHN BULL. 


ON NOY, 271u, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND RAILWAY STATIONS, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
No. 217, FOR DECEMBER, 1878, 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE FIRST VIOLIN (Conclusion.) 
II. LOST LITERATURE. 
Ill. THOMAS HOLCROFT, 
IV. MEMORY. 
V. THE RICH MISS HARLEY. 
VI. A RED CROSS RIDE. 
VII, THE POLITENESS OF MONSIEUR PREVOT, 
VIII. HONORE DE BALZAC, 
IX. A SPANISH ENOCH ARDEN, 
X. MADAME AISSE, 
e*s Cases for binding the volumes of “ Temple Bar” can be obtained at all 
Looksellers, price One Shilling eac 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


Printed for the Proprietor by JAMES GRAY, at 396, Strand; and Publislied by ARTHUR PERCY MILLA i 
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